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THE CASE OF DR. JOSEPH TISO 


BY DR. MICHAEL ZIBRIN 


From a legal standpoint, the case of Dr. Joseph Tiso may be di- 
vided into two parts, the first part taking place in the American Zone 
of Germany, and the second part in the National Court of Bratislava, 
the capital of Slovakia. 

1 was a witness at the Nuremberg Trials, where I had taken co- 
pious notes. There I met people in Czecho-Slovak uniforms who had 
Slovak and Czech-sounding names, but spoke with a strong Magyar 
and German accent. They were neither Czech nor Slovak by origin. 
One army captain could not even speak Czech correctly. These people 
were under Major Eéer, a left-winger, who had borrowed the title of 
“General.” His department boasted that it had tracked down Dr. 
Joseph Tiso, President of the independent State of Slovakia and, 
later, also the entire Government of the Slovak Republic, 

Eéer and his group were sent to Germany by the Provisional 
Czecho-Slovak Government of Dr. John Sramek (the premier), but 
they were in contact more with Dr. Hubert Ripka or directly with Dr. 
Edward Benes’ than they were with Sramek. Formally, they were to 
concern themselves with Czecho-Slovak refugees as a ‘enatriation 
commission and also follow the Nuremberg Trials against war crimin- 
als. They had a department for everything; and experts in every de- 
partment, 

Of course, Eéer’s outfit had at its disposal huge sums of money 
to track down the members of the Government of the Slovak Republic, 
and especially President Tiso. When Benes returned to Prague, Réer 
received his instructions directly from him 


NO POLITICAL ASYLUM FOR TISO 


After President Tiso and the Slovak Government had fled Slo- 
vakia in April, 1945, they sought refuge in Kremsmiinster ‘The last 
week of April, Dr. Joseph Tiso set out for Munich to Cardinal Faul- 
naber's residence, but was delayed two days in his journey, oecause 
Munich was occupied by the American Army by April 30, 1945. It was 
thus that Dr. Joseph Tiso became separated from his Government and 
had absolutely no contact with it. That explains why his signature 
is missing on the “Surrender No‘e’ of May 8, 1945, which wis handed 
to General Walton H. Walker of the American Army in Kro nsmiinster. 

According to a report in the “STARS AND STR S$” at that 
‘'me when Dr. Joseph Tiso contd not reach Munich, he retired to a 
~mall monastery in Bavaria, where he remained until military units 
nicked him up for questioning and then led him off to an American 
concentration center. Tiso remained in the concentra‘:on camp for 
quite some time. He was questioned not only by American “ithorities, 
but also by Eéer’s soldiers until, finally. he was surrendered by the 
U. S.’Army to Eéer and taken to Prague in November 194.. 

This, in short, relates to the first part of Tiso’s case, hic we can- 
not pass it over so lightly, because his brief account contains many 
legal inconsistencies, nay even illegalities, and is contrary to every: 
thing which has heretofore or thereafter taken place anywhere in- 
ternationally according to American Law : 
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As soon as the Slovak Government of Dr. Stephen Tiso, a cousin 
ot Dr. Joseph Tiso, in the name of all the refugees from Slovakia, 
handed over to the representative of the American Army the note 
given below and subjected itself to its commands, at that moment 
the status of all escapees and, therefore, even that of the leading 
Slovak politicos, should have been considered according to interna- 
tional practices and American laws, where the right of asylum, except 
in this one case, had never before been violated, at least not as far 
as I can recollect. 

The “Surrender Note” of the Slovak Government to the Ameri- 
can Army read as follows: 


SLOVAKIAN GOVERNMENT IN EXILE AT 
KREMSMONSTER, AUSTRIA 


To Lieutenant General Walton H. Walker of the U, 8. Army 
For the Commanding General XX Corps of the U. S. Army 


On behalf of the Slovakian Government in exile at Krems- 
minster, Austria, I, Dr. Stefan Tiso, as Prime Minister thereof, 
do submit myself, the members of my Government, our families 
and our governmental policy completely to the Commanding 
General of the XX Corps of the Third Army of the United States. 

We submit ourselves for such disposition as may be wise 
and ordered by the Allied High Comand. 

We beg full protection of the Armies of the United States 
in whose homeland are living about one-third of our nation and 
accept the democratic principles of the people, for the people 
and by the people. 

We take the liberty on this occasion to beg for protection 
for the entire Slovak colony which was forced to leave its coun- 
try and is now in Kremsmiinster, Austria, also for all our coun- 
trymen who live in territories occupied by the Allied forces. 


Kremsmiinster, May 8, 1945. 
(Seal of the Prime Ministry) 


Dr. Stefan Tiso, Premier. 

Dr. Mikulaé Pruginsky, Minister of Finance. 
Medricky, Minister of Agriculture. 

Koéié, Minister of Education. 

T. J. Gagpar, Deputy. 


W. O. Collier, Brig. Gen. U. S. Army. 
T. O. Curtis, Col. G. S. C. 
David W. Allard, Capt. Inf. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE STARTS TISO 
ON ROAD TO GALLOWS 


True it is that all the Allies met in London as a joint Interna- 
tional Commission to discuss the punishment of “War Crininals.” Dr. 
Eéer was the Czecho-Slovak member of this Commission. It is also 
true that certain directives were agreed upon for the surrender 
of war criminals to individual states on whose territories the guilty 
or accused were supposed to have committed war crimes. Official 
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documents of the Supreme Command of the United Armies are sup- 
posed to tell us just how many times such surrenders were effected, 
the negotiations that took place, as well as the decision reached in 
each case. Copies of these documents were sent automatically to the 
Nuremberg Court to ascertain whether the persons to be surrendered 
to individual states were needed or not at any hearings of the Court, 
or whether the Court itself intended to try the individuals in question. 

I checked over these documents quite thoroughly but failed to find 
anything of the sort relating to Dr. Joseph Tiso, or the Government 
of Dr, Stephen Tiso. I am, therefore, inclined to believe the whis- 
pered reports which circulated in Nuremberg at that time both among 
the Allies and the members of Eéer’s commission that the surrender 
of Dr. Joseph Tiso was not in accord with accepted legal precepts or 
practices and that some violations of accepted laws and practices had 
occurred in Tiso’s case. 

On June 25th, and again on June 27, 1945, the Czecho-Slovak 
Radio claimed that Dr. Joseph Tiso and, later, even the Slovak Govern- 
ment, were taken into custody by American authorities. Reports had 
it that they were transported to Pilsen. But the reports were false. 

Americans of Slovak descent were intensely interested in the 
tate of Tiso and Slovakia. They requested their State Department not 
to surrender Tiso and the members of the Slovak Government to 
Renes’ “Provisional Czechoslovak Government,” because that certainly 
would mean death for Tiso. But this availed them nothing, At the 
insistence of Benes’ Government, the U. S. Department of State 
ordered the U. S. authorities in Austria to surrender Tiso and his 
group to Benes’ “Czechoslovak War Crimes Commission” without 
even investigating their status as is evidenced from a letter of Acting 
Secretary DEAN ACHESON, written August 30, 1946. and published 
in the “JEDNOTA" (Middletown, Pa.) March 5, 1947. The letter read: 


“Since details concerning the surrender of Dr. Stephen Tiso and 
members of his Government are not available to the Department of 
State, a copy of your letter has been transmitted to the War Depart- 
ment together with a request that the Secretary of War communicate 
with you directly on this particular matter. 


“A total of fifteen high officials af the former Slovak Government 
were arrested by the United States Army at various times during the 
months of May and June, 1945... . 


“The arrest of these individuals and their release to the Czecho- 
Slovak Government was in conformity with United States policy re- 
garding the disposition of United Nations’ nationals who collaborated 
with or assisted the enemy. The policy is to apprehend such colla- 
borators as may be found within the jurisdiction of United States 
military authorities, to notify the respective United Nations’ Govern- 
ments of such apprehension, and to hold such persons pending the 
decision of the respective governments as to their disposition unless 
they are to de detained as war criminals or for other reasons. In view 
of this policy, the Department .of State, in October, 1945, informed 
the Commanding General of the United States Forces, European 
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Theater, that the fifteen individuals in his custody who had been 
members of: the collaborationist Slovak Government should be re- 
leased to the appropriate Czechoslovak authorities. They were handed 
over in November, 1945... . 


From Acheson's letter it is quite evident that Benes’ “Provisiona! 
Czechoslovak Government” was included among the “United Nations’ 
Governments.” All Benes had to do was label any citizen of Czecho- 
Slovakia a “collaborator” and the U. S. State Department, “in cou 
formity with United States policy” pursued at that time, delivered 
Kenes' political opponents to Eéer without even investigating the 
charges of collaboration. American traditions went down the drain. 
‘The right of political asylum, always regarded as something sacred 
by the people of the United States was violated in the case of ‘Tiso 
and the Slovak Government. Benes, it seems, could get away with 
everything, because he knew the right people. The fact that he 
resigned as president and left his country when it faced a grave 
crisis. and then congratulated his successor, who was elected consti- 
tudonally, meant nothing to the U. S. State Department. But/it meant 
certain death to many patriotic Slovaks and untold sufferings to many 
thousands more. 

It is quite certain that negotiations were tied up several times, 
because the English were reluctant to agree that Tiso be surrendered 
to Eéer at a time when Prague had already announced his deliverance 
to Eéer, 

No matter how the events of that time were distorted, the fact 
remains that an unexpected telephone call from the airport was re- 
ceived during a session of the Prague Parliament, reporting that Dr. 
Joseph Tiso was brought to Prague. Shortly thereafter, Minister Ko: 
pecky gleefully displayed a photo taken at the Prague airport which 
showed how Tiso was being led under heavy guard with hands bound 
by a chain and a lock. All the Communist papers and even the organ 
of Sramek’s Czech Populist Party, LIDOVA DEMOKRACIA (People’s 
Democracy), displayed the picture prominently. 

Shortly after his arrival in Prague, Tiso was transported to Bra- 
Uslava, where one wing of the jail was emptied to take care of him 
and his companions They were guarded not by ordinary jail guards. 
but by select members of the Nationality Security Guard. 


EVERYTHING SET AGAINST TISO 


Investigation of-Tiso began at once. But not according to ac- 
cepted practice and, hence, whole months passed without a regular 
preparation to review the case of Dr Tiso. As soon as Tiso was, placed 
in the jail of the Federal Court, his case, according to the laws in 
force at that time, belonged before the National Court and the inves- 
Ugation had to be made by the procurators or prosecuting. attorneys 
of the National Court. The prosecuting attornevs assigned to prosecute 
Tiso and his group were: Dr. George Sujan, Dr. Rigan and Dr. RaSla. 
Since each prosecutor was assigned particular persons to prosecute, 
the whole investigation suffered from a lack of unity and was casual; 
hence, it could make little headway. 

Secondly, the prosecution, it seems, could not or did not want 
to find any witnesses besides those who were arrested. 
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And, thirdly, the Prague State Court constantly kept sending 
demands to have Dr. Tiso testify in various cases which were tried 
there, Tiso was heard as a witness, and these hearings took up much 
of the time of the inveseigating organs. And so, for technical reasons, 
as well as political efforts to postpone Dr. Tiso’s trial, the case of Dr. 
Tiso was not even ready up to the elections of May, 1946, and, hence, 
could not even ger started before that time. as the Communists had 
reckoned that it would. They exerted tremendous pressure to have the 
trial begin before the elections, but there were so many complications 
that it was impossible to do so. 


After the elections which the Slovak Democratic Party had won 
so decisively and in which tne promise of sparing Tiso’s life played 
such a prominent role, it appeared for a time that Dr. Joseph Tiso 
would get a fair trial. 


There is a great difference between a court and a court. When 
a person appears in court, there can be doubts and objections as to 
his personality and morality. The court exists for the purpose of re- 
moving such doubts; when that happens, the accused person is morally 
rehabiMtated. 

Very grave charges were made against Tiso not only in the emi- 
gration. of Dr. Bene, but also on the podium of the Prague parliament, 
But there also were promises and guarantees that the worst would 
not happen. 

The beginning of 1946 was significant for its political ferment, 
with pressure on the Slovak Democratic Party, and the pressure of 
Dr. BeneS and the Prague Government on the supreme rights of a 
sovereign nation. These rights, it was thought, the Slovak National 
Couneil, headed by Dr. Joseph Lettrich, had been assured by the so- 
called Ko&ice Agreement of March 2, 1945. 

Therefore, whatever the representatives of the Slovak National 
Counei! had willingly yielded to the Benefites and the Zenklites must 
be evaluated in terms of the influence these concessions had on the 
fate of Dr. Joseph Tiso. 

If we would glance over the resolutions of the Slovak National 
Council of March 2, 1945, where that body stressed the picture of 
state life as it visualized it, then there is little difference between 
that conception and the Slovak State as it actually was. And if the ac- 
cepted. principles and resolutions had been adhered to and not devi- 
ated from after the elections, in which the Slovak Democratic Party 
had beaten the Communists decisively, Dr. Tiso unquestionably 
would have been alive today. 

Front April to June, 1943, Sramek’s provisional Czecho-Slovak 
Government in London was preparing the State Act, which was pro- 
claimed’on’ June 30, 1943. It was plainly evident that this act threat: 
ened Tiso and the entire body of the Slovak Government. 

On March 2, 1945, the Slovak National Council demanded in the 
very first paragraph of the KoSice Agreement that the new govern- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia declare that it does not identify itself with 
the proclamation of June 30, 1943, of the Czecho-Slovak Government in 
London. 
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BENES HAS HIS WAY 


Shortly after arriving in Prague, Dr. Edward Benes formally be- 
trayed’ Ruthenia to the US.S.R., and, being recognized by Stalin, 
felt that he was firmly in the saddle again. Already on June 22, 1945, 
he demanded that the Slovaks relinquish what they had voted for on 
March 2, 1945. Dr, BeneS disregarded the wishes of the Slovak ma- 
jority and began to push his own exponents to the forefront — Slavik, 
Beéka, etc. — but when this did not go well for him, he turned to Dr. 
Vavro Srobar and Dr. Vladimir Clementis and several other more com- 
pliant persons who were willing to repudiate everything that Benes 
had to promise in Moscow and KoSice. Clementis was a leading Com- 
munist in Slovakia, while Dr. Srobér, whom Benes had named Finance 
Minister against the will off the entire Slovak National Council, was 
the foremost proponent of Bene&’s National Socialism among the 
Slovaks. 

Confrontea with the promises he had made and the note which 
he had sent to the Slovak National Council from London by means 
of Ursiny and Novomesky, Dr. Bene’ said that these were forced out 
of him, just as the Pittsburgh Pact of 1918 had been forced on Masa- 
ryk. And, he added, that “everything was not in order even in Mos- 
cow." 

Bene’ remonstrated and demonstrated that an absolutely inde- 
pendent Slovakia was out of the question, that the threat of Russia 
was ever present, and that after Ruthenia, Slovakia would surely be 
next in line for absorption by the USSR. The discussions and de- 
bates finally ended with the first, Prague Treaty of June 2, 1945, 
which defined the functions of the various ministries, the matters on 
which only the Prague Government could rule, and the matters that 
were supposed to belong to the competency of the Slovak National 
Council. 

It is rather amusing that the seventh article of that Prague 
Agreement stated that the seat of he Supreme Court would be in 
Bratislava. That seat is still in Prague as it always had been. 


DEMOCRATS WIN ELECTIONS, BUT LOSE EVERYTHING 


Agreement or no agreement, Dr. Bene’ and his Government did 
what they pleased. Life in the state went according to the Prague 
Agreement more or less until April 1946 — a month before the first 
post-war parliamentary elections. Then hell itself broke loose- The 
Slovak Democratic Party was attacked furiously by all Czech parties, 
being incited by Benes, as well as the Communists. Despite this, how- 
ever, nothing can justify those who concluded the Prague Agree- 
ment of June 22, 1945. 

Even though the Freedom Party came into being at that time 
with money supplied by Srobar, Bene& and the Communists, or was 
organized by Sirok¥, and the concessions, made at a time when the 
Communists strongly demanded the trial of Dr. Joseph Tiso, may in 
some way be justified, there is no one who can tell me that Lettrich 
was in any way justified to renounce the right to grant amnesty. 

The man who did that knew well that Tiso was in the custody 
of the Federal Court in Bratislava and that he was surrendered from 
Slovak jurisdiction into the hands of Benes and the Czechs who hated 
him fanatically and undividedly. 
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In Article 1 of the second Prague Agreement there is a section 
8, which speaks about clemency and states: 

“The President of the Republic grants mercy even in Slovakia — 
and that also in matters which belong before the People’s Courts and 
the National Court — on the motion of the Commissioner of Justice, 
who presents it to the Government through the Officers of the Slovak 
National Council; the Government then returns the motion to the 
Officers of the Slovak National Council, if it has objections against 
it from the standpoint of all-state interests, but otherwise presents 
it to the President of the Republic.” 

When Dr. Lettrich together with John Ursiny presented this 
agreement to the officers of the Democratic Party for approval and 
later also, when they explained it, expressly gave assurances that 
before signing this agreement they had deliberated with Dr, Benes 
and that he had definitely promised and assured them that he would 
grant mercy to Dr. Tiso and they could safely transfer the power of 
amnesty to him. 

It is interesting, however, that nothing about this assurance is 
mentioned either in Dr. Kvetko’s book, which was published in 
Bratislava in 1947, or in the article of Dr. Lettrich which describes 
the case of Dr. Tiso. 

In his articles Dr. Lettrich refers to the assurance of Dr, Benes 
of September 1946 in Topol’tianky, where BeneS expressly promised 
that he would grant mercy to Tiso and added: “By my decision I 
shall not cause any complications in Slovakia.” In evaluating the truth 
and the proclamations of BeneS’ we must admit that in June, 1945, 
both presidents of the Slovak National Council — Schmidtke, as well 
as Lettrich had expressed themselves very sharply against Tiso in 
official manifestations, when they already knew that Dr. Tiso was 
under arrest in Bavaria since June 9, 1945. We must not forget that 
the Premier at that time was Fierlinger who had attacked Tiso very 
sharply, and also the Democratic Party for standing back of Tiso. Per- 
sonal expressions of Bene’, such as “Tiso will hang,” were known 
*o Lettrich and also to Ursiny. And that is more reason why they 
should have considered well whether they could believe Bene, since 
they themselves had said on various occasions, relating from their own 
experiences, that Benes cannot be believed and especially not when 
he was concerned with the problem of saving or destroying an enemy 
which he hated so insanely as he did Dr. Joseph Tiso. 

As soon as the second Prague Agreement went into effect, Tiso 
could have been saved only before the Court, if the Court would have 
rendered any other verdict but that of death. 

Despite the fact that Tiso’s fate was sealed in such a way, we must 
not'end this chapter after the second Prague Agreement, because, 
in my opinion, it is just at such times that people prove best whether 
they possess character and a spinal column. 


LETTRICH’S PRE-ELECTION PROMISES 


1 know that many people pleaded with Benes to grant clemency 
to Tiso even before the trial was initiated. Benes promised everybody 
that he would. But despite Benes’s promise, leading politicians of the 
Slovak Democratic Party should not have believed him, if they thought 
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seriously and honorably about the promises the Party had given the 
representatives of the Catholic wing. 

In April 1946, the second Prague agreement was not the only 
agreement made; an agreement was also concluded with the so-called 
Catholic wing of the Democratic Party, which was acting more. inde- 
pendently, and for quite a time it was not known whether or not it 
would bolt the Democratic Party and join with the Freedom Party. 

This so-called Catholic agreement of the Democratic Party was 
attacked viciously not only by the Communists, but also by the Bene’ 
Czechs. One of the main points of this agreement, even though it 
was not expressed in writing, was that Tiso’s life would be spared. 

In the May, 1946 elections, the Communists suffered a terrific 
lacing, the Democratic Party taking 62 per cent of the total vote cast 
in Slovakia. So, everybody, especially those who voted for the Demo- 
cratic Party candidates, thought that the Party would keep its pro 
mise to save the life of Dr. Tiso. 

The Communists and various representatives of the Trade Unions, 
however, kept pounding the tables all summer in 1946 to institute 
the trial of Tiso. It was clear that the matter could not bé delayed 
tor long. Suddenly in the second half of October, 1946, without the 
Tiso matter straightened out, Dr. Lettrich embarked on a visit to the 
United States, 

Lettrich claims that before his departure he had come to an un- 
derstanding with Pollak and Cvinéek, Vice-Presidents of the Slovak 
National Council, that the matter would not be assigned to the Na- 
tional Court before his return home. Cvinéek, however, denied that 
Lettrich had -aid anything of the sort. But even it if was the truta, 
it is a very weak and sick alibi. Dr. Lettrich was aware of the fact 
‘na* while he was president of the Slovak National Council, the Com- 
munists got any one they wanted on the Council of Commissioners. 
Aud he knew that the most important ministry, the Ministry of the 
interior, did not go to a member of the strongest party, but, it was 
said, to a non-party man, Bene’’s man, a servant of the Communists, 
to General Ferjendik. 

The signature of Dr. Lettrich is on Ferjendik’s decree. 

After these experiences could Lettrich believe that Cvinéek and 
Pollak would be able to hold the line without him, when he himself 
admits in his article that Milan Pollak was uncertain, fickle and for 
the execution of Dr. Tiso? 

The fact is that after the departure of Dr. Lettrich, the case of 
Dr. Tiso was presented to the National Court, and the president of the 
court senate became the feared Dr. Igor Daxner, And here I see for 
the second time the sealed will of Dr. BeneS to hang Tiso at all 
costs. And for the second time I see Tiso’s fate sealed with the as- 
sistance of the representatives of the Slovak Democratic Party despite 
the promises and obligations to the electorate. 


“| WILL HANG DR. TISO!” 


When Dr. Daxner was allowed to become the presiding judge, 
iisthing good could be expected. All the assumptions in this regard 
Vaxtier manifested by his behavior long before the trial and proved it 
afterward: 
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The day before the date of the main hearing was set, I myself 
was convinced of this when I tried to help to remove Daxner. The 
Communists, however, were so firmly anchored in the Slovak National 
Council that Dr. Daxner was approved as presiding judge of the Na- 
tional Court without any difficulty. 

On November 18, 1946, the National Court was supposed to con- 
vene and determine the term of the main hearing, begin the trial and 
present the document of charges against Tiso. The previous day, when 
I had gone to Dr. Daxner to ask for a permanent admittance pass to 
the trial, Dr, Daxner began to argue and tried to persuade me to go 
along with Sevéik and Pollak, and not with the “populists and separ- 
atists.” He asked me to follow the trial of Dr.| Tiso and use my in- 
fluence in the Democratic Party so that it would not identify itself 
with Dr. Tiso and would not make any difficulties for Daxner, When I 
refused, he banged his fist on the table and screamed: “You are doing 
wrong. The Communists will devour you, tear you to pieces, and | will 
hang Dr. Tiso!” 

I tried to quiet him down and cautioned him that a judge should 
not talk that way and that it also was against the law for a judge 
to express his opinion so resolutely against the accused. But Daxner 
only grew more excited, banged the table again and again and yelled: 
“Do whatever you want to, but | shall hang him!” 

I related the incident to Andrew Cvinéek, adding that I was will- 
ing to testify to it at any time. I reminded him that I knew Daxner 
well, I knew that Daxner was a paralytic, a sadist and a person of 
very bad moral and spiritual qualities. I also told him that I did not 
believe that Bene’ would grant amnesty to Dr. Tiso. 

I refused to talk about the matter before the body of officers of 
the Democratic Party, because Sevéik and Pollak were among them, 
and I’ knew definitely that they were betraying our matters to the 
Communists, In fact I knew that Sevéik was a paid agent of the 
NKVD (secret police). Thereupon the officers of the Party named a 
tive-member committee to héar my story. Ursiny, Cvinéek and Dr. 
Pietor realized the gravity of the situation and promised to try to 
do something in Prague before December 2, the date when the hear- 
ings in the case of Dr. Tiso were to be concluded. 


THE MOCK TRIAL BEGINS 


But, alas, nothing happened. On December 2, 1946, Dr. Daxner 
opened the trial with Dr. Joseph Tiso before the National Court in 
Bratislava. The trial took place in the jury room. The prosecution 
was represented by Dr. Rigan, Dr. Sujan and Dr. Raila. Dr, Tiso’ was 
defended by Dr. Greéo and Dr. Zabkay. 

That is how a correspondents report would read. And that is 
just about how the reports of the Slovak Press Bureau looked. 

But the truth is altogether different. 

Tiso’s friends and his family had engaged the services of a’ very 
respectable counsellor, Dr. Lojek, to defend Tiso. However, as soon 
as Dr, Lojek presented thé full authorization of Dr. Joseph Tiso, he 
was ordered to appear before the police, who began to inYestigate him. 
They asked why he wanted to defend Tiso, who discussed the defense 
with “him, how much he was paid, and other less sensible questions. 
What Lojek actually went through is known only to him and the 
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police. The fact is that he gave up the defense of Tiso, and there was 
nothing else for Tiso to do but ask the court to provide defense 
counsels. 

This incident, if everything else in the trial against Tiso would 
be in order, raised a reasonable doubt that the trial would be just 
and in order. At the same time it made people think and assume 
that the trial would be carried on according to some agreement, that 
it would be a formal process and, therefore, could not be just and fair. 
In a word that everything was cut and dried and Tiso’s fate was 
sealed. 

I do not press the fact that Dr. Daxner was the presiding judge, 
but for the sake of the truth I must remind that attempts were made 
to remove Daxner before the trial started. Of course, the trial was 
prepared and no one could degress from the prepared program or 
could successfully take exception to it. 

Besides Daxner, there were six attendant justices, one a judge 
by profession, and three attendant justices as a reserve, in case 
one or the other attendant justices would drop out or get sick. 

It is a universal custom, that against such a court — whether 
it be called a senate or a jury — the accused, the prosecutor and the 
defense have the right to testify whether a certain person is accept- 
able to them or not, and, also to state what objections they might 
entertain against any person of the jury or court. 

Likewise the principle holds universally that when one is pro- 
posed as a witness he cannot be in the same trial also as an at- 
tendant or part of the court, and much less so as the presiding judge 
of the court. 

Since the Slovak Democratic Party could not remove Daxner, the 
defense attorneys tried to replace him as was their right to do. 

In the first place they objected because Daxner was incarcerated 
during the Slovak Republic and, later, had expressed himself on 
various occasions that all the accused must be hanged and, there-” 
fore, it was evident that he was prejudiced. According to all penal 
laws, prejudice is an excluding circumstance. 

Then they proposed to have Dr. Daxner as a witness to testify 
that after Daxner was freed from jail, Dr. Tiso had allowed him to 
take over his judgeship again. 

Alexander Mach wanted Daxner to testify that it was only by 
the grace of Mach that Daxner was freed from prison on the basis 
of the false medical testimony and a false X-Ray picture. 

Daxner simply admitted Mach’s statement and proclaimed that 
his testimony was no longer needed. As far as prejudice was concerned, 
he said that the objection was not proper, because he said he was 
objective, and imediately ordered the trial to begin. 


ALL OBJECTIONS OVERRULED 


According to every law, objections cannot be overruled by a»judge 
against whom they are made. This is a fundamental principle of penal 
procedure. But laws were no guide for Daxner. He had only one guide: 
to conclude the process as speedily as possible and render the verdict 
he had promised his bosses. 

When the defense counsels saw that they were getting -nowhere, 
they began to tackle the matter from a legal standpoint. They ob- 
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jected that the court was not made up properly, and that the de- 
crees of the Slovak National Council about people’s courts were not 
valid and, finally, that Dr. Tiso was not surrendered properly by 
the American occupation authorities, as prescribed in accepted inter- 
national regulations, but that Tiso was forcefully transported into 
Czecho-Slovakia without the knowledge of the four powers concerned, 
or only with the knowledge of one of those powers. 

The defense said that if Tiso was a war criminal, then his sur- 
render should have been determined by the International Tribunal in 
Nuremberg. If he was not a war criminal, and the American General 
in command in Kremsmiinster May 8, 1945, accepted the capitulation 
of the Government of Dr. Stephen Tiso, then, in that case, all members 
of that Government, and so much more the President, have the right 
the right of asylum, this being based on the following arguments: 

1, According to the Atlantic Charter, issued by the President of 
the United States and the English Prime Minister, every nation has 
the right to choose the form of government under which it shall 
live’ and co its own statehood; 2. the head of such a state was not 
subject to the legislative power of a foreign state for penal acts, 
which may have been committed during the existence of and on the 
territory of such a State; 3. the Slovak State was recognized by some 
27 States, including Great Britain, with which it had diplomatic rela- 
tions; also with the Soviet Union; 4. neither Great Britain nor France 
agreed to the surrender of Dr. Tiso and, therefore, Dr. Tiso should 
be returned to Altétting, in Bavaria, where on June 9, 1945, he was 
arrested by American Military Police. 

This contention of the defense still holds today. I myself can 
confirm that Britain and France never agreed to the surrender of Dr. 

. Tiso, 

According to the International Agreement of January 13, 1942, 
concluded in London, which refers to the Atlantic Charter and the 
proclamation of Roosevelt and Churchill of October 25, 1941, inter- 
nationally only those criminals were to be surrendered who had 
undertaken, besides military acts, such attacks against civilized popu- 
lations which were considered criminal among civilized nations. 

Tiso was not accused of such a crime. : 

Furthermore, others who could be surrendered were thosé who 
as occupants, or representatives of occupants, committed or allowed 
to be committed punishable acts against the civilian population. . 

Tiso was not accused of any such punishable acts by the in- 
habitants of the 15 Slovak villages which were taken by the Slovak 
Republic from the Polish territory. If, however, he or his subordinates 
had committed a penal act on Polish territory, then, according to the 
agreement above, Dr. Tiso could be accused only by the Poles and 
tried in Warsaw. é 

Naturally, Dr. Daxner repudiated any and all such objections 
and announced that his court was competent to try Dr. Tiso. Then the 
defense counsels requested that the trial take place before a regular 
and not before a revolutionary national court, because all the pre- 
terred penal acts were committed before the two decrees of 1945 of 
the Slovak National Council were effective. The defense claimed that 
only for penal acts committed after the issuance of some penal form 
was ft possible to carry on a penal procedure according to such a norm, 
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even though penal sanctions remain according to some later norm. 
The penal procedure itself, however, should be carried on according 
to the normal penal order, Even Tiso himself declared that he did not 
recognize the decree of the Slovak National Court, by which the so- 
called National Court and the People's Courts were established, be- 
cause he was under arrest from June 9, 1945, and, therefore, could 
not have committed any penal act against the regulations issued by 
the Slovak National Council. 

‘We lawyers had debated whole hours before the Tiso trial about 
these very weighty legal problems and then even during the trial, but 
Daxner repudiated them in a single moment by banging on the table 
and screaming: 

“I repudiate all objections. I'll take care of all penal procedures 
here!” 

And that is how the trial against Tiso began. 

Up to that time, the trial room was filled with Slovak and Czech 
reporters and foreign observers, but after that moment all who were 
not residents of Bratislava left the proceedings, because they realized 
that the fate of Tiso was sealed and only a mock trial was to be 
staged. 

During the two hours, which I have thus far described, Daxner 
several times howled like a jackall, banged on the table and threat- 
ened Dr. Zabkay, and even Dr. KSinan, who defended Mach, that he 
would throw them out of the court room. The whole procedure was 
recorded on sound tape and that evening the newsmen who gave a 
report about the trial, played this portion of the recorded tape, which 
was faithfully recorded. The population of Slovakia began to sound 
off because of Daxner’s conduct. The Democratic Party and its rep- 
resentatives were the target of bitter and vicious attacks; the 
people insisted that the Party keep its promises. It began to be 
generally said that Tiso’s verdict was already settled and that what- 
ever Daxner was doing was only a comedy. Despite the fact that this 
was true, this process nevertheless, brought out some _ historical 
truths which we shall need in the future and which without this trial 
would not have come to light. 

When Dr. Zabkay rose to his feet on March 6th and said only 
three words — “Prosim, aby bolo...” (“I beg, in order that it be”) — 
he was interrupted by Daxner who jumped to his feet and barked: 
“The court overrules that!" When Zabkay protested and explained 
that the court could not overrule something which he had not as yet 
said, Dr, Daxner bellowed: “But I tell you that the court does over- 
rule it!” 


THE WITNESSES 


The witnesses who testified in the Tiso trial might be placed in 
three categories: 

1, The Catholic clergymen toward whom Daxner acted. arro- 
gantly. I think that it was on account of them that Dr. Tiso decided 
to speak in his own defense, They were Archbishop Charles Kmetko 
and Bishop Michael Buzalka. 

From the legal standpoint, I regarded it as the greatest insult 
when Dr. Daxner announced in the name of the Court that.he wouki 
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not swear in these witnesses. Ordinarily, according to prevailing laws 
in Burope, the court does not swear in a witness when there are 
reasons why it does not want to believe him. That is, in Europe a 
witness is first heard and then the court determines whether he shaw 
be sworn in or not. Daxner’s conduct was openly provocative and in- 
sulting to dishonor such a serious, aged man, as was Dr. Kmetko, 
who was respected by all decent Slovaks regardless of their religious 
beliefs. It is significant that at the time Dr. Kmetko was tesifying, the 
Czech Catholic clergymen had several deliberations and issued me- 
moranda and reports, but displayed practically no open interest in 
what was happening in Slovakia, Not even Archbishop Joseph Beran, 
the Czech Primate, could find anything to say in the interest of the 
honor of the Catholic priesthood of Slovakia represented by Dr. 
Kmetko, The Czech clergymen followed Beran’s example and failed 
to raise their voices and to rally the Catholic Czechs in defense of 
justice and righteousness. 

2, Im the second category belonged the Slovak members of Gott- 
wald’s government, namely, Ursiny and Lichner. 

Daxner talked to Ursiny as thouugh he were an underling. 
From five meters away Daxner greeted him: “Why we, Mr. Vice 
Premier of the Government, know each other well, because we or- 
ganized the underground together.” — Ursiny broke out into a broad 
smile and said nothing, though he should have said: You, Mr. pre- 
siding judge, were nowhere and did nothing, unless you were in some 
tavern, Sir, and there I, John Ursiny, did not go. 

Otherwise Ursiny did not say anything substantial, except that 
Tiso did not want him in the Slovak Government. nor in the Peasant 
Banks, and that he was in the concentration camp at Illava for three 
days, but was not beaten there and was fed well, 

Daxner exploited Ursiny, however, by using general expressions, 
such as, “Why we know that... Why we did that together... Why that 
does not have to be explained to us.” 

Of course, the Communist press immediately glorified Daxner 
48 a great hero of the underground movement, to whose activity. Ur- 
siny himself had attested. 

Minister John Lichner, however, was a witness of another 

type. Daxner did not welcome him with a smile or a greeting, but 
with the question: “You were a minister of Dr. Tiso’s Government?” 
— He then asked Lichner whether he traveled and delivered speeches 
in @ uniform of the (Hlinka) Guard and why Tiso later dismissed 
him, \Lichner explained as best he could, but it must have been 
evident even to him that Daxner was not even remotely: interested. 

3. The third group of witnesses was the most interesting. I be- 
lievé I can characterize this group properly, because I had witnessed 
the Nuremberg trials. There I saw ield Marshal von Paulus go before 
the International Tribunal, and in Bratislava I saw General Ferdinand 
Catlo& go before the National Court. Both men had much in common’ 
Both were soldiers, generals; their appearance in court was.a surprise; 
and both appeared at a time when it was opportune for the. Communists 
ahd embarrassing for the defense. 

In Nuremberg, Goering read romances and detective stories and 
generally was not interested in the trial. When, to his great surprise, 
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the American Police brought Paulus, the heroic “defender” of Stalin- 
grad, into the court room, Goering for a moment took off his glasses, 
looked around, listened and then said to the leading personalities 
of the German General Staff: “This is hopeless! this is swinishness!” 

Should I repeat only this sentence in reference to Catlo’, I would 
help the reader of these lines, because the result will be the same. 

Paulus entered the Nuremberg court room slowly with a cautious 
step; he was attired in an elegant dark blue suit, a starched white 
shirt, as if it was out of porcelain, He spoke slowly and pretended to 
be deaf; his eyes were glassy, his frame strikingly numb, and his 
eyes uplifted almost straight to the heavens. 

The same could be said for Catlos. He, too, was dressed in a dark 
blue suit and was about twice as deaf as Paulus; but his eyes, stance 
were the same — just as if twins appeared on two different stages. 

Paulus saw nothing but evil in everything that Hitler did, Catlos 
tried to prove to Tiso that he knew about all things — the possible 
and the impossible — because he, Gatlo8, reported to him on every- 
thing every morning at nine o'clock. 

Tiso smiled ironically and said: “To report, report he did, but 
whether he told me everything, I_do not know.” 

‘The fact is, according to what Catlos said, that Catlo’ should have 
sat in Tiso’s place; for those acts Catlo’ and not Tiso should have 
answered. 

It is interesting that beth generals stuck to the orders of Mos- 
cow, that they preferred to be deaf and more deaf, so they could speak 
slowly and thus have time to think things over. 

Both held up fairly well the first several hours, but then both 
slipped up a bit. Paulus was taken back to Moscow, and Gatos to the 
Bratislava jail. Later Catlo’ was taken to Prague, where Czech 
military correspondents questioned him, 

I had not met Paulus before and, hence, did not know him. But 
I knew Gatlo’ from my childhood days, and the last time I saw him 
was in September, 1939, in PreSov. The Gatlo&, who seven years later 
came to the court room of Dr. Daxner, seemed to be about twenty 
years older and his mind compared with that of a third grader and 
not that of a general, I am willing to testify under oath even today 
that the Gatlo’ who sat before Daxner was not the master of his 
own will, that he was a broken man acting under pressure of some 
one else. CatloX definitely was not acting as a normal person. 

Another such witness was Dr. Martin Sokol, former Premier of 
the Slovak Parliament. The first day he acted as CatloS did; many 
times he made it aggravating for Tiso; he was stupified, deaf and 
gazed toward thec eiling. 

On the second day Sokol reacted differently; as if the Slovak en- 
vironment began to affect him and the injections were losing their 
force (here I remind that the expression “injections” was used by Dr. 
Tiso when answering Catlo&); his answers took on a Slovak color and 
he talked clearly and intelligently abotu the. conflicts between Dr. 
Joseph Tiso and Dr. Vojtech Tuka. 

Dr. Sokol could not revoke everything he had saia, but on the 
second day Dr. Sokol definitely appeared with his old smile in the 
left corner of his mouth. Despite this, however, the characteristic 
influences of Russian indoctrination were planily evident. This was 
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influences also by the third participant of the Moscow school, Dr. 
John Spisiak, the former ambassador of the Slovak Republic in 
Budapest. 

Were I to repeat how SpiSiak appeared and what he said, I would 
only be repeating what I had said about Paulus. It was the same 
school, the very same school without regard to the fact where the 
students did the answering, whether in Athens, Budapest, Bratislava, 
or Prague. 

Then there was a special group, a group of German origin, who 
at one time or another were active in Slovakia. As a Slovak, or as a 
defense counsel of Slovak origin, I would never rely on their testi- 
mony. I was very glad, nay even proud, that Dr. Tiso never appealed 
to the testimony of these Germans. We can thank Dr. Tiso that we 
do not have disputes such as the Czechs have among themselves over 
what answers of Ludin are correct and which are false. 

K. H. Frank, Hitler’s man in Prague, signed a different protocol 
every hour before his death. According to one, Krajina was the leader 
of the Czech resistance and, according to another, Dr, J. Krajina, the 
future secretary-general of Zenkl’s party, was the greatest collaborator 
with the Germans. We Slovaks do not have such differences. And for 
that we can be thankful to Dr. Tiso, who never concerned himself 
with German testimony. 

Defense speeches refuted the propriety of the court and demanded 
that Dr. Tiso be returned to the American occupation authorities in 
Germany. They pointed out that if Tiso had acted in the manner of 
Daxner, Daxner would today be a national corpse and not the presiding 
judge of the National Court. 

The defense counsels further pointed out that General Kristin, 
Minister Sirok¥ and Minister Duris — who were sentenced to die, 
but were saved by Tiso — would have long been dead, if Tiso had fol- 
lowed Daxner’s example. 

The defense demonstrated that it was not true, as the prosecu- 
tion stated, that America, Great Britain and France were at war with 
Slovakia, but conversely officers of the Slovak Army played tennis 
with American flyers, because every one regarded them not as enemies, 
but as interned persons of a foreign state. 


THE VERDICT: “DEATH” — AS FORECAST 


On the 18th of March, 1947, the Court adjourned to prepare the 
verdict. Suddenly, like a bolt out of clear sky, the report came at 10 
P. M. on April 14, 1947, when the officers of the Democratic Party 
were in session, that Dr. Daxner had designated the next day, April 
15, 1947, as the day he would render the verdict. The time was set for 
9:0 OA. M. * 

All of us turned pale, because none of us had expected it. Of 
course, the Communists were not surprised at all, because they knew 
everything that Daxner was going to do. 

On April 15, 1947 at 9:30 A. M. the reading of the verdict be- 
gan; it lasted until 9 P. M. We had expected almost anything to 
happen, However, that a judge would subordinate himself or become 
subservient to a political party — that no lawyer, no sensible man 
expected to happen. It was a surprise for everybody. 
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After the verdict was rendered, the third phase of the Dr. Tiso 
. case began — the final chapter: the fight for amnesty. 

After the judge rendered the verdict of death on the gallows for 
Tiso, Daxner asked the condemned Tiso whether he would request the 
Court for clemency. 

Tiso measured Daxner carefully and said slowly: “I do ask for 
clemency on moral ground: 

Dr. Zabkay, the defense attorney, presented the Court the rea- 
sons why Tiso should receive mercy and asked the Court that Dr. 
Joseph Tiso’s request be placed before the proper authorities without 
delay. 

Dr. Rigan, State Prosecutor, stated: “I have no objections against 
a favorable execution of the request of Dr. Tiso for mercy.” 

However, all the more disgraceful is what continued to take 
place in the secret session of the Court Senate which, according to 
law, was supposed to consider the request of the condemned man and 
take a definite stand on it, 

Generally when the verdict rendered is not unanimous, that is 
when all the attendant justices do not vote for the same punishment, 
then amnesty is recommended, and the condemned man usually gets 
a 30-year or a life sentence in prison. 

The verdict in Tiso’s case was not unanimous; in some things it 
was 5—2 and in others again 4—3 against Tiso. Here, then, were all 
the prerequisites for the Senate to recommend mercy for Tiso. 

But Daxner, the presiding judge, by a long and violent procedure, 
prevailed in his demand that the request of Dr. Tiso be not considered, 
but handed over to the Commissar of Justice, Dr. Ivan Stefanik, so 
that he might put it before the National Court, 


FROM CAIPHAS TO PILATE — TO HEROD 


Everything had to be done speedily, because only 48 hours re- 
mained to study and debate the amnesty question, and during that 
time the matter had to pass through the Commissary, the Slovak 
National Council, the Government and, finally, the matter could be 
resolved only by the president of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Dr. 
Edward Bene’. 

Wednesday morning, April 16, 1947, the Communists began to 
demonstrate; deputations of partisans and political prisoners began 
to pour into the office of the Slovak National Council, and it was 
feared that the Communists would start some disturbances and riots. 

The Commissar delivered the documents in the morning at 9:00 
A. M. to the President of the Slovak National Council, Dr. Joseph Let- 
trich, and requested that he not only take care of the documents at 
once, but at the same time that he place a recommendation for the 
request of clemency. As soon as Dr. Stefanik prepared the necessary 
motion. the officers of the SNC assembled a bit before 11:00 A. M. 
to. consider the request of Dr. Joseph Tiso. 

The two Communist members of this official body, Schmidtke and 
Dr. Horvath, did not attend the session and notified the SNC that they 
would not attend it. 

The request with all documents, therefore, was to be considered 
by three members of the Slovak Democratic Party: Dr. Lettrich, Ml- 
lan Pollak and Canon Msgr. Andrew Cvinéek. This threesome decided 
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that all the documents of Dr. Tiso, as well as the motion of the Com- 
missar and the request of Dr. Tiso, as prepared by Dr. Zabkay, shall 
be ceded to the Government WITHOUT COMMENT or recommenda- 
tio! also that they would immediately inform the Government by 
phone of their decision and that they are sending their highest offi- 
cer, Dr. Martinéek, by auto to Prague so that the documents might 
get there as soon as possible. 

If the president of the SNC had not made the so-called second 
agreement in Prague on April 11, 1946, thereby surrendering its right 
to grant amnesty, the fate of Dr. Tiso could have been de: ided with final 
validity by the three above-mentioned members of the SNC. According 
to the new legal order, that is according to the fatal Prague agree- 
ment, it was obligatory on the motion of the Commissar for Justice 
to place documents before the Government. The latter then returns the 
recommendation to the praesidium of the SNC if it has any objec- 
tions to it from the standpoint of State interests; otherwise it places 
it before the president of the Republic. That was the way the law read. 

The commissar did place the documents with the opinion that. 
amnesty be granted, but the praesidium of the SNC did not even do as 
much as the Commissar; without backing Tiso it surrendered all 
documents and Tiso into the hands of the Government and Dr. Benes. 
This is all that the Slovak National Council said: 

“The documents, in the intent of agreement No. 2, art. 1, par. B, 
ere being ceded to the presidency of the Government in Prague, 
April 17, 1947." 

That is all and nothing more. 

Actually the three Democrats, members of the Executive of the 
SNC — of whom only Dr. Lettrich is alive today — did not even say 
a word in Tiso’s behalf; and none of them did anything about it. 
The people who criticized the way Dr. Lettrich acted, are still re- 
proaching him for it today. On the other hand, the Government and 
Bene§ began to to wash their Judas’ hands and said: well, how could 
we grant mercy, when the Slovaks themselves -- even when no 
Communists were present, when only representatives of the Democra- 
tic Party were present, like Lettrich, Cvinéek and Pollik — could not 
agree upon a word of recommendation? 

Of course, as far as the Government and Bene& are concerned. 
they knew better, even if such a senseless alibi partially was sup- 
ported by the impossible stand of the SNC. 

But Dr. Lettrich never will be able to justify his action before 
anyone in the world; and he must not be angry when the Slovaks 
and the Czechs claim that he is guilty for Tiso not getting clemency. 

For the sake of objectivity, I shall quote a few paragraphs 
from Lettrich’s handwritten report about those moments: 

“On April 17, 1947, when the praesidium of the SNC was as- 
sembling, the situation was very difficult. The Communists  threat- 
ened with strikes and riots; the Commissar of Justice did not present 
a recommendation to grant mercy; and the request could hardly win 
in the praesidium of the SNC. That is to say, the praesidium of the 
SNC had 5 members: three for the Democratic Party and two for the 
Slovak Communist Party. One of the representatives of the Democra- 
tie Party was uncertain; either he would have voted against granting 
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mercy or he would have abstained from voting. In both cases a major- 
ity was not assured for clemency: This was a delicate situation. It was 
necessary to find a way out, The idea was to get a recommendation 
from the Commissars for clemency and so forestall a possible negative 
decision of the praesidium of the SNC and outride an ominous, open 
political crisis, which could have had unforeseen consequences. 

“After deliberating the matter with political co-workers and after 
discussing it with the Communist members of the praesidium of the 
SNC, it was decided that the SNC would return Tiso’s request for 
mercy to the Commissar of Justice; Commissar Dr. Stefénik would 
complement it with a positive recommendation for granting clemency 
and then would send it to the praesidium of the SNC. The latter 
would then agree that the Commissar’s recommendation, for granting 
mercy be placed before the Government with the request to present it 
to the President for meritorious judgment.” 


LETTRICH CANNOT ESCAPE BLAME FOR TISO’S DEATH 


Between my account and the hand-written account of Lettrich 
there is the difference: I claim that. Stefanik himself brought the 
documents to the praesidium,of the SNC and there immediately 
made the recommendation for clemency, whereupon the praesidium 
went into session at once, Almost to the last moment before the prae- 
sidium began its session, I was in the same room in which the meet- 
ing was to take place and I know definitely that Dr. Stefanik had the 
documents with him and that one of the secretaries — either Let: 
trich’s Dr. Haviar, or Cvinéek’s Dr. Bystrick¥ — announced that the 
Communist members would not come to the meeting. 

When Dr. Lettrich knew that the Communist members would be 
absent, did he still fear that Milan Pollak alone would outvote him? 
Why did he not at least move a finger to indicate in some way that 
he would try to fulfill what he had promised his constituents and 
what it was his moral duty to fulfill? He knew that the overwhelming 
majority of the population of Slovakia demanded everything possible 
be done to: save the life of Dr. Joseph Tiso. 

After the decision of the praesidium, I asked Cvinéek why he 
agreed to such a solution. He expressly referred to Lettrich, who  ex- 
plained to him: that according to Article 1, par. B of the Prague Docu- 
ment, the presidency of the SN€ only presents ‘documents, but does 
not have to give its opinion about them, and that in law the right of 
opinion for the praesidium.of the SNC does-not: exist. i 

I remember that: several. members of :the praesidium. of the 
Democratic: Party strongly criticized the proceedings; - one’ of: ‘them, 
Dr, Emanuel Béhm, jis. in the U.S.A., and.,another,,Ing. Kornel: Filo 
is in France. Béhm made reproaches, whereas, Filo insisted that every- 
thing within the power of all of us, ought to be,done so.that Prague 
would grant clemency to Tiso. And he himself and several, other 
friends at. once called their friends in Prague, informed. them , about 
the mistake that was made and requested their intervention 
dividual ministers. It was thus that Drtina, Srimek and 
called, Ek ee Pails ree 

When the general public Jearned about the matter, the Goyern- 
ment, Benes, nay even Lettrich, received hundreds of telegrams from 
Bratislava alone. : : 
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The Ministers of the Democratic Party were then already in 
Prague. Every one of them received telephone requests from us — 
private and official — to correct the mistake. But all were pessi- 
mistic, dominated by an “oh, what's the use” attitude. 

For example, Dr. John Ursiny said by phone and two days later 
publicly stated that Zenkl’s answer, after talking to him over an 
hour was: 


“For our voters it is impossible for us to vote for mercy for Tiso 
— and for us it is unprofitable.” 

Zenkl repeated this also to other Ministers, who intervened for 
Tiso and, finally, he gave the same answer even to Dr. John Sramek. 


BENES’S ALIBI: THE SLOVAKS DID IT 


The greatest surprise was when our Ministers ascertained that 
even John Masaryk would vote to reject the plea for mercy. This was 
one of Jén Masaryk’s most despicable deeds; I know not how 11 
months later he alibied this sin in the other world. Even individual 
church councils and superiors of various religious bodies intervened 
in Prague in behalf of Tiso. On the other hand, the Trade Organiza- 
tions, led by Dezider Benau, and other Communist organizations in- 
cluding local units of industrial unions, demanded the execution of the 
verdict. The situation was tense, indeed. 

The performance of the praesidium of the SNC was condemned by 
every one, Thus, for example, the PRAVO LIDU, organ of the Social 
Democrats, in a long article blamed the Slovaks for everything and 
in bold-faced letters said: “It seemed that the SNC took a neutral 
stand on the question and, therefore, there was no reason for the 
Prague government to recommend to the President of the Republic 
to change everything in the verdict of the Slovak court. ... Dr. Let- 
trich, president of the SNC and chairman of the Slovak Democratic 
Party, has almost a two-thirds majority in Slovakia. And yet up to 
Wednesday he did not decide whether he should recommend to the 
Government to grant clemency to Tiso.” 

In the USA Czech Catholic newsman Anthony Janddéek, wrote: 
“The blame for the execution of the verdict of death rests with sev- 
eral weaklings, who did not oppose the Communist demand and, as 
official representatives of the SNC, did not even manage as much as 
to recommend to the President of the Republic to grant clemency.” 
Furthermore, Jandééek ‘said: “Dr. Joseph Lettrich shall once have a 
difficult problem and task to explain why he was a weakling and why 
he did not recommend mercy.” 

The American correspondent (NCWC) John Mauthner similarly 
characterized the whole procedure against Dr. Tiso and especially the 
behavior of the presidency of the SNC. A. Ross, another American 
correspondent and hundreds of others also expressed themselves si- 
milarly. 

Even before the Government rendered a decision and Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes could express himself on the matter, the weightiest step 
in behalf of Tiso was made. Archbishop Xaverio Ritter, the Papal 
Internuncio in Prague. visited Dr. Bene, Despite Ritter’s ardent 
plea for Tiso, Bene& fulfilled what he had planned long ago and some- 
thing that several gentlemen attempted to legalize for him. 
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The documents were not as yet in Prague, but the Government 
was called together at 5:00 P. M., because it thought that by that 
time they would certainly arrive. When they did not arrive by 5:00 
V. M., Gottwald forced a vote which was not for the benefit of Tiso. 
The Czech Populists and the Slovak Democrats voted for clemency, 
while the others were for execution. We learned about this decision 
of the Government a few minutes after it was made and, therefore, the 
praesidium of the Democratic Party met again at the residence of 
Dr. Lettrich, Every one phoned to whom he could; even Lettrich at- 
tempted to get BeneS, but could not contact him. That certainly was 
strange, because at other times he could contact him in a matter of 
two minutes. At that fatal moment he could not reach Benes. So 
telegrams were sent instead. An American correspondent for the 
NCCW characterized those telegrams thus: “The popularity of Dr. 
Lettrich quickly diminished, because in the whole question of Dr. 
‘Tiso he washed his hands and hesitated to personally request mercy 
for Tiso, Lettrich waited until Tiso was dead and then immediately 
he sent a telegraphic protest against the execution.” 

In the USA we must recall and note that members of the Govern- 
iment knew that the Communists were forcing the execution of Dr. 
Tiso, because they wanted to weaken the Democratic Party. The Com- 
munists failed to weaken the DP in May, 1946, by forming the Free- 
dom Party, so they sought to wreck it by forcing Tiso’s execution. 

Every minister in Prague knew that very well and, without ex- 
ception, every one was visited several times and informed about this 
by some Slovak politician in Prague. These ministers, however, 
preferred to help the Communists break up the anti-Communist ranks 
in Slovakia than to vote clemency for Tiso. 


And today these same Czech politicians are enjoying life in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; among them are Zenkl, Ripka, Stransky, and Mayer. As 
far as | am concerned all these confirmed their collaboration with 
Communism when they voted to reject Tiso’s plea for clemency. 


The short session of the ministerial council was interrupted once 
for a short time, when Ursiny and Sramek requested the National So- 
cialists to at least abstain from voting on the Tiso plea. Zenkl, how- 
ever, would hear none of it. 

The Government presented the motion to reject mercy, even 
though the court documents of Dr. Tiso were not even in Prague at 
the time, and Dr. BeneS, also without even looking at the documents, 
complied with the motion and rejected the request for mercy as early 
as Wednesday, that is April 16th. The rejection was announced by 
teletype by BeneS’s chancery to the police station of Ferjenéik’s 
effice in the late night hours. However, we had Bene§'s decision by 
phone from Prague much earlier. 


BENES WAS THE LAW 


It is interesting that BeneS, rejecting amnesty, did not make use 
of the means prescribed by law and did not announce his decision by 
returning the documents through the praesidium of the SNC which 
would then hand them over to the Commissar of Justice. 


Why did Benes do that? Did he not believe them? 
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No. When Benes rejected Tiso’s request, the documents as yet 
were not in Prague and therefore he could not stamp the customary 
formula “nelze vyhovéti” (cannot be granted) on them. 

But he was interested in the execution taking place already Fri- 
day morning and, therefore, through his servants, Ferjendik’s per- 
sonal office and Ferjentik’s police, already on Wednesday night, 
several hours after the decision of the Government, he notified Bra- 
tislava about his decision and told them to be ready to go through 
with everything he had ordered. 

The Chief of Police announced this to Dr. Lettrich at midnight, 
and the State machinery at Bratislava began preparations for the 
execution, which no one could now stop according to law or regula- 
tions. 

On the morning of the second day, when Dr. Daxner visited Tiso 
in his cell to inform him in the presence of his counsellors that Benes 
rejected the plea for mercy, the documents were not in Bratislava. All 
were still in Prague and it was only about an hour later that the 
President's office placed the seal of the Republic on them and the 
signature of the Chief ef the Chancery, 

The documents were not on hand when the Government made 
its decision, or when the President made his decision, or when Tiso 
was informed about the matter in his cell by Daxner. Everything 
was done by telegrams. When Daxner left Tiso's cell, Tiso’s sister 
came to visit him, then his legal counsellors, while ever at his side 
was a Capuchin priest. At that time there still were several ses- 
sions and it was whispered in secret just what might yet be done in 
Tiso’s behalf. 


“Tiso LOYAL TO GOD AND NATION TO THE END 


Tiso, however, did not want to hear about any indication; very 
sharply he repeated what he had demonstrated several times during 
the trial: he was not concerned about his life, because if he must 
make the sacrifice, he will do so proudly, but by no word or act would 
he change what he did or said as the President of Slovakia. This was 
also well known at that time and so it was with anxiety that the 
last hours of Dr. Tiso were followed to see how all this would thunder 
over excited Slovakia. , 

To the last moment Tiso was unbroken, manly, just as he was 
before in the Court in mad Daxner’s presence, when he defended his 
truth and many times crossed the interests of his defense, who wanted 
to help him. But Tiso never once in his trial denied or revoked any- 
thing that he had proclaimed at any time. 

From his defense speech one sentence resounded for hours in the 
ears of every listener: 

“And if I were again placed by Providence in a position to de- 
cide, I would decide, on the whole, the same way as I did in the past. 

With this sentence Dr. Tiso rejected even the last extenuating 
cireumstance. 

For the historian, Dr. Tiso even in the last moments of his life 
gave the fundamental sketch and the greatest proof of his manliness, 
determination and steadfastness for everything that he had preached 
and done. 
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Two hours before his execution he wrote his final legacy in his 
own hand, in which he demanded the nation to be harmonious and 
united in the prosecution of the great principle “For God and for 
Nation” in every regard and at all times. 

His final sentences, written in the jail of the Federal Court are 
most serious sentences and the greatest proof of Tiso’s personality. 

The next day “CAS” was supposed to explain at length why Tiso 
was denied clemency. Ferjenéik’s police, however, confiscated that 
issue, and the Slovaks found out officially from the Communist 
“PRAVDA” and the broadcast of April 18th — a report consisting of 
a single sentence — that the execution had taken place. 


TISO MORE DANGEROUS DEAD THAN ALIVE 


Tiso was dead. BeneS's servants had done their work, but the 
question still remains unanswered: Why did the praesidium of the 
Slovak National Council refuse to surrender the corpse of Dr. Joseph 
‘Tiso so that it might be buried according to the rites of the Catho- 
lic Church? 

Between the time that clemency was denied and the execution 
there passed some 40 hours and no directives were given — at least 
not publicly — as to what disposition was to be made of the body of 
Tiso, 

After the execution, when the defense counsellors asked for the 
body in the name of Tiso’s family, the request was telegraphed to 
Prague. It was only then that Prague, as well as the Bratislava factors, 
became aware of the mistake they had made by not granting cle- 
mency, A certain Prague politico characterized the situation with the 
expression: “It seems that the dead Tiso is going to be moye dan- 
gerous than the live one.” 

I felt the same way about the matter, and so did quite.a few 
of my friends who intervened privately in the interest of Tiso. And 
we felt that way long before the execution. 

Prague deliberated at length and found it hard to render a deci- 
sion in the matter of the disposition of the body of Dr. Tiso. Already 
then reports were heard in Prague that .the bitter silence of the Slo- 
\ak people might have serious consequences for the future. No one 
wanted to be held responsible for anything. It was useless to send 
the matter to Prague because, according to the law, the National Court 
had the right to decide the disposition of the body of Tiso, as it had 
done in several instances previously. Everybody was afraid of the con- 
sequences and no one was willing to guarantee that peace would be 
preserved. 

Finally, by telegram Prague agreed with Dr. Daxner and Dr. 
Ferjenéik that Daxner shall surrender the body not to the Tiso family, 
but to Ferjenéik, who in turn shall have the body buried secretly. 

Ferjenéik’s police covered the casket and hauled it to St. Martin's 
cemetery on RaciSdorfska Road, where three graves had been dug. 
‘The priest brought in by the police, after identifying the body, per- 
formed a quiet burial. 

Ferjentik and his people were not successful in keeping the 
matter secret, because university students were near the scene dur- 
ing the whole episode and, therefore, for a time it was known where 
Dr. Tiso was buried. 
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For several hours the students clashed with the police near the 
grave of Tiso, and despite the fact that the police questioned them 
and. ascertained who they were, the students showered Tiso’s grave 
with flowers and wreaths. The second and following days, the police 
constantly guarded St. Martin’s cemetery, People were beaten and 
jailed, because they tried to get near Tiso’s grave under various 
pretexts. Some students were expelled from Svoradov and others 
even from high schools. 


WHO KILLED TISO? 


‘The Czech press immediately began the process of washing hands 
and placing the whole responsibility for the execution of Tiso on the 
Slovaks, especially on Dr. Joseph Lettrich, president of the Slovak 
National Council and head of the Slovak Democratic Party. It was 
plainly evident that Prague was nervous, The Communists were happy, 
and the Freedom Party maliciously reproached the Democrats, be- 
cause they did not save the life of Tiso. _ 

The fact remains that an overwhelmingly majority of the Catholic 
voters which supported the Democratic Party was not fooled by the 
overtures of the Freedom Party, because it knew that its members 
were the servants of the Communists, But this electorate did let it, be 
known that it was terribly disappointed and that it lost faith i1 the 
leadership of the Slovak Democratic Party and absolutely all confi- 
dence in Prague. Prague felt generally that the Slovaks would never 
again want to live together with the Czechs in a common state. And 
Tiso's execution did not make the Slovaks flock to the Communists 
or even into the ranks of the servants of Benes, as were the members 
of the Freedom Party, and so much the less to the Social Democrats. 

The Slovaks regarded the decision of the ministerial council, as 
well as the decision of Benes as a step that was neither statelike nor 
diplomatic, but rather as a blunder which would wreck the State. 
Everybody became suspicious of the members of the praesidium of 
the Slovak National Council, when they did not support an amnesty 
and did not exact it, but acted like weaklings and spineless men, 
violating: the promise given the electorate. 

Undoubtedly all those involved began to feel that way also. 
But it was too late. Unity of resistance against Communism was being 
lost, and after Tiso’s execution the Communists were coercing the 
Government and, later, even Benes himself, to commit more blunders 
and make more concessions to them. The integrity of the State was 
shaken so badly that the Government one day unanimously voted to 
accept the invitation to the Marshall plan, and three days later, 
under pressure of the Communists, repudiated its decision just as 
unanimously. It was a Government without government. The Com- 
munists did whatever they wanted with it. The ministers lost their 
backbone, some bowed to Benes and others to the Communists; their 
uprooted consciences persecuted them for their shameful voting in 
the Tiso case. 


NO ESCAPE FROM PUNISHMENT 


When Dr. Benes began to fail physically and his spiritual condi- 
tion worsened, all ascribed it to his unfortunate decision of denying 
clemency to Tiso. 
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Beneé, the Zenklites (followers of Dr. Zenkl) and the. Commun- 
ists thought that with the extorted execution of Tiso they would shake 
only the Slovak Democratic Party. But they were sadly mistaken. With 
the execution of Tiso they shook the entire State to its foundations. 

The curse of those who shall not forget April 18, 1947, broke all 
connections which were still preventing the downfall of the Czecho- 
Slovak State. The lost faith of the Slovak people could not be re- 
gained. And when the supports of a united Slovakia were uprooted, 
the Communists realized their plan altogether smoothly, according to 
the plans and orders of the Moscow Politburo. 

I do not want to believe that any one would want to ascribe to 
Dr. Tiso that he would avenge himself beyond the grave, but when 
in March, 1948, — less than a year after his execution — John Masa- 
ryk committed suicide, a large part of the people pointed to the hand 
of justice for his shameful voting on April 16, 1947, When the Com 
munists played around with BeneS like a puppet for a while, and he 
was practically under house arrest and shortly thereafter died, quite 
a few people recalled those to whom he had denied clemency and who 
had suffered so much during his regime, In Slovakia every one re- 
called April 18, 1947, And even if not maliciously, but at least con- 
firmed in the faith that none of the guilty would escape justice, 
every one saw the hand of Providence, Who deals out justly and does 
not let Himself be carried away or frightened. 


TISO’S STATURE GROWS WITH YEARS 


Dr. Tiso made the greatest sacrifice that any human can make. 
He acted bravely and honorably. This made a great impression on 
every one. But the shameful, cowardly behavior whether of Slovaks 
or Czechs, whether of the people of Prague or Bratislava, who had 
anything to do with his amnesty, elevated the dead Tiso to a national 
hero and martyr, who is mentioned reverently in Slovakia even by 
those who previously were against him. 

Immature political factors, led by anger and hatred, had attained 
the opposite of what they had desired. They did not divide but actually 
united the Slovaks as they were never before united, And they showed 
them a new road for the future, which even today is full of sufferings, 
but eventually shall mean salvation and a free life for the nation 
of Tiso, 

Those were the motives and thoughts which led me to write this 
dissertation, so that I could point out the truth and explain, when the 
persons involved are free again. 

After the events of February, 1948, it was reported that the Com- 
munists removed the body of Tiso from its grave and had it cremated 
in Brno, Moravia. I received the report from Bratislava in 1948, but 
it remains unconfirmed. 

Let the truth be whatever it may, the Gloriola, Faith and Myth 
of Dr. Joseph Tiso — despite all the evil deeds and designs of his 
and our enemies — shall always remain so sublime that no malignities 
of the Communists or the Benes followers shall ever dim them and 
they shall never lose their lustre as long as a single Slovak shall 
live beneath the Tatras. 
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HOW FREE IS RADIO FREE EUROPE? 
BY KURT GLASSER 


| — THE VOICE OF FREEDOM IN DOUBLE TALK 


In the southeast corner of the English Garden, Munich's Central 
Park, a handsome new building is being erected. This building, paid 
for by the voluntary contributions of millions of American citizens, 
will house the executive offices and studios of RADIO FREE EUROPE. 
Medium-wave broadcasts in Czech and Slovak have been started on 
an 11%-hour schedule, and are beamed eastward by a directional 
antenna. There are also brief short-wave programs in Hungarian, 
Rumanian and Bulgarian; medium-wave programs in these languages 
are to follow later. 

Radio Free Europe is a private American station. It is owned by 
the National Committee for a Free Europe, and supported through 
the Crusade for Freedom campaign. The response to the dramatic 
“HELP LIFT THE IRON CURTAIN” posters is gratifying. Pre- 
sumably the donors are gratified to think that their dollars are help- 
ing to fight Communism. They would not be quite so gratified if they 
knew what was happening with some of their money. 

General Lucius D. Clay and other principal figures in the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe are, I believe, personally beyond 
reproach. It would not oceur to any normal journalist to write “mud- 
raking” articles on any activity sponsored by them. 

It never occurred to me to criticize RFE until I arrived in Munich 
in 1951 and began research on problems affecting iron-curtain refu- 
gees in Western Germany. Quite by accident I stumbled on the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The principal Czechs and Slovaks associated with the National 
Committee and those employed by Radio Free Europe are not’-— as 
is commonly supposed — fighters against Communism. Quite on the 
contrary, they fellow-traveled with the Communists from at least 
1939 to 1948, helped them to power, and even today follow a Com- 
munist-sponsored propaganda line. 

2. These individuals belong to an organization which has sys- 
tematically betrayed members of the democratic underground in 
Czecho-Slovakia by tipping them off to Dictator Gottwald’s secret 
police. 

3, A number of Radio Free Europe staff members are either 
Communist agents or have criminal records. 

4. Radio Free Europe’s Czech-Slovak program is helping Stalin 
by sabotaging international understanding and promoting rivalry and 
hatred between European peoples. 


WHY CZECHO-SLOVAKIA COLLAPSED 


The Czech exile organization associated with the National Com- 
mittee is the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia,” headed by Dr. Peter 
Zenkl, formerly vice-Premier under Gottwald. This organization, 
known among exiles as the Benes party, has the inside track in de- 
termining who gets jobs in Radio Free Europe and what policy the 
station shall follow. To understand what this means politically, we 
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shall have to trace briefly the history of Czecho-Slovakia since 
World War I. If the American staff of the National Committee had 
studied this history more critically than it evidently did, it would 
not have been duped by Czech fellow-travelers. 


To begin with, there is no “Czechoslovakian” people, except as 
one has been deliberately created by the propaganda of the Czech 
nationalist parties. The Czechs and the Slovaks are two distinct 
nations, with languages as different as German and Dutch. They can, 
with some effort, understand each other and read each other’s news- 
papers. At the end of World War I, when the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was collapsing, most Slovaks favored an independent Slo- 
vakia. They consented, however, to joining with the Czechs on the 
strength of the so-called Pittsburgh Agreement, signed in 1918 by 
President Thomas Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia. This agreement pro- 
vided for full equality between Czechs and Slovaks and a substan- 
tial measure of autonomy for Slovakia within the framework of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Pittsburgh Agreement was never carried out. Instead, the 
Czech Government maintained centralized rule from Prague and 
discriminated systematically against the Slovaks and the Sudeten 
Germans (who are really German-speaking Austrians). In 1925 Masa- 
ryk justified the denial of Slovak autonomy by stating that the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement was simply a recommendation of American Czechs 
and Slovaks and, therefore, not binding. Only Czech civil servants 
got the best jobs, and the Government, first under Masaryk and later 
under Benes, did all it could to promote Czech nationalism and cul- 
ture at the expense of the non-Czech peoples of the Republic. The 
result was that both the Slovaks and the Sudeten Germans, not to 
mention some 250,000 Hungarians, became increasingly anxious to 
“get out from under.” This fact was made abundantly clear in Lord 
Runciman’s 1938 report to the British Government. 


The Czecho-Slovak Government had not neglected to operate .a 
continuous, high-pressure public relations campaign in the United 
States and other western countries When Hitler demanded cession 
of the Sudetenland in September 1938, the sympathies of the western 
world were wholly with Czecho-Slovakia,. which was pictured as an 
island of peaceful democracy in the sea of fascism, 

‘The fact of the matter was that the country was well along the 
road to civil war. If Britain and France had backed the Prague Gov- 
ernment and had Czecho-Slovakia tried to fight, it is practically cer- 
tain that the Slovaks, Sudeten Germans and Hungarians would have 
refused to cooperate. 

At the height of the Munich crisis, Professor Cernak, Slovak 
spokesman in the Prague cabinet, presented Benes with an ultima- 
tum demanding agreement to Slovak autonomy within 24 hours, other- 
wise he would leave his post in the government. Reluctantly Prague 
agreed to grant autonomy on October 6, 1938. However, after Munich, 
in March 1939, the Prague Government deposed Slovak Prime Minister 
Tiso, occupied Bratislava with Czech armed forces and installed a new 
government in Slovakia. It was this intervention which gave Hitler 
the excuse to march into Prague. 

It must be admitted that the Slovak Republic came into existence 
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with Hitler’s help. But this did not make it a Nazi state any more 
than German aid to Finland corrupted the institutions of that country. 


BENES BECOMES A TOOL OF STALIN 


It is understandable that Benes should have turned to Stalin for 
support after the Munich debacle. Britain and France had, as he 
felt, let him down. The only power which could restore Czecho-Slova- 
kia was Soviet Russia and, it may be added, the only way in which 
Czechoslovakia with its pre-war boundaries can be held together today 
is by sheer force. In any case, the “Czechoslovakian Liberation Move- 
ment,” which was started in Paris and moved to London in 1940, 
was based from the beginning on the principle of constant and close 
collaboration with the Soviet Union. As Dr. Peter Zenki, whose in- 
fluence today over Radio Free Europe is apparent from the position 
he holds, said in a speech to the Temporary National Assembly in 
November 1945: 


“The nationally conscious Czechs and Slovaks have no doubt that 
in their own interest, as well as in international interests, permanent 
collaboration with the USSR is necessary. Never without the USSR, 
never against the USSR, always on its side!” : 

The collaboration between the Benes party and the Soviets con- 
tinued even during the strained relations between the USSR and the 
Western powers which lasted from September 1939 until Hitler's at: 
tack on the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, As Hubert Ripka, Benes’ 
Minister of Information in the London “Czechoslovak Democratic 
Government,” explained in his book “East and West” (London, 1944): 

“Since, in the new situation, it was impossible to collaborate 
officially with the Soviet Union, we...did nothing which might pre- 
judice or prevent the renewal of cooperation at the earliest possible 
moment; | need only recall how strongly our attitude contrasted with 
that of many others during the Soviet-Finnish War. Moreover, even in 
that period, there was no interruption of the personal contacts and 
exchange of information between ourselves and important Soviet rep- 
resentatives in London, Paris, Washington and elsewhere. 

The Provisional Czechoslovakian Government, which was -financed 
by the British, introduced large numbers of “democratic Czechoslova- 
kian refugees,” who were in reality Soviet agents. One of these, 
Ludwig Freund, joined the staff of the Communist “Daily Worker” at 
British Government expense, Others, such as Messrs. Bieheller, Ohren- 
stein, Klinger and Stein (none of whom were Czechs or Slovaks) 
joined the staff of the British Broadcasting Company and prepared 
the speeches for the “non-Communist” members of the Czech govern- 
ment. Here is a sample of this propaganda: 

“,..the Russian November Revolution not only increased the 
strength of the Russian Soviet State, it also raised to greater heights 
than ever before the standard of civilization, culture and living, of the 
wide masses of the Soviet peoples... Bolshevism is a super-national 
ideal, an eternal ideal, a human ideal, an ideal which has kindled the 
minds of the noblest of men from the time of Plato and through’ the 
Christian era, through the French Revolution and until today.... Just 
as the French Revolution strove to realize the ideal- of equality.” 
(BB. C. program of November 7, 1942, speech by Mr. Ripka). 
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This Mr. Ripka is another leading figure in the “Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia,” which has played a leading role in the selection of 
Czech and Slovak personnel for Radio Free Europe 

Benes and his friends also introduced a number of Communist 
agents into the United States (also disguised as democratic Czecho- 
Slovakian refugees), such as the Soviet employee Bension Batt who 
published the Czech paper New Yorkské Listy and a Hungarian 
Communist Desider Benau, who edited the Slovak paper (“Czecho- 
slovak daily”) called New Yorksky Dennik. Benau is now editor of 
a Communist daily in Slovakia, 

In 1941 the Kremlin decided that the Benes organization was 
worthy of recognition as the official CzechoSlovak government, and 
iu 1943 Benes went to Moscow and formally concluded an agreement 
with Stalin. I am not informed as to the details of this agreement, 
but apparently it provided that the Soviets and not the United States 
should occupy Czecho-Slovakia as well as indicating what parties 
should be allowed after the war. Needless to say, the dominating role 
of the Communist Party was assured. 


Il — THE FAKE DEMOCRACY — 1945-1948 


As the war drew to a close, in late 1944 and early 1945, the Benes 
Government moved in a body from London to Kosice and then Prague, 
with a long stop-over in Moscow. While in the Soviet capital, the 
“Czechoslovak” politicians received exact instructions as to what 
they were to do when they got home. Stalin did not want to alarm 
the Western Allies by setting up an outright Communist government 
in Prague while the bulk of the GIs and Tommies were still in Ger- 
many. It was therefore decided to use the system of “bloc politics” 
(compulsory coalition of several parties) which is in vogue in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and which General Eisenhower had rejected 
for the U. S. Zone “since it is incompatible with the traditional 
American idea of political activity and effective political life in a 
democratic sense” (New York Times, October 17, 1945). Only the fol- 
lowing parties were permitted: 1. Communist Party; 2. National So- 
cialist (Benes) Party; 3. Social Democratic (Socialist) Party; 4. The 
Czech Clerical Party (Sramek's “Ceska Lidovd Strana”). The Agrarian 
Party and the Small Tradesmen’s Party, which had existed before the 
war, were forbidden, since they refused to collaborate with the Com- 
munists. George Stribrny was sentenced to life imprisonment and 
Rudolph Beran (no relation to the archbishop) was sentenced to 20 
years in 1946 for attempting to organize “unauthorized” political 
parties. 

Since the Soviets were not sure how the Social Democratic Party 
would behave (in Germany it is strongly antiCommunist) they sup- 
plied this party with new leaders from Moscow. who elected the Com- 
maunist Zapotocky as head of the United Czech Trade Unions. To 
make sure nothing would go wrong, some 200,000 Czech and Slovak 
citizens who had given evidence of being antiCommunist were ex- 
cluded from the 1946 elections on one pretext or another. To cap 
the climax, the Communist leader Klement Gottwald, who had been 
carefully groomed in Moscow for the job, was elected Prime Minister. 

As for the Slovaks, the Soviets seemed for a time to support 
Slovak autonomy and then changed their minds In any case, the 
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Slovaks were not asked what they thought about the matter. Mr, F. A. 
Voight, the editor of the London magazine “Nineteenth Century and 
After,” described the situation in the following terms: 

“Czechoslovakia is today a vassal state in a process of dissolu- 
tion. Of the three administrative areas which compose it, one, Car- 
fatho-Ukraine, has been annexed by the Soviet Union. The second, 
Slovakia, is independent from Prague but not from Moscow. The 
quarrel between Czechs and Slovaks seems to be irreconcilable. One 
has the impression that the Czechoslovak state is today a fiction and 
that it will never again be a reality. For if one should remove the 
Russian overlordship, the Czechs could only recover power over the 
Slovaks by force of arms. And in this undertaking they would cer- 
tainly be defeated, for they have not a single friend in central 
Europe, whereas the Slovaks have many.... Even in Bohemia and 
Moravia the central government has but little authority. It is a 
pliable tool of the Russian supervision, with little will of its own. 
Dr. Benes is the victim of the politics which he has followed for so 
long.” — And this was written not in 1948, but appeared in Novem- 
ber 1945! 

Members of the Benes group in exile try to pretend that they 
entered the government in 1945 on the theory that the four parties 
would operate on a “live and let live” basis. This is straight mythology. 

In the first place, no non-Communist politicians in their right 
minds would get together and elect a Communist prime minister. 

Secondly, the nonCommunist parties had no political programs of 
their own. All parties had accepted a common program, the so-called 
Kosice Program of 1945, named after the city in which it was adopted. 
The Kosice Program had been prepared in advance by the Commun- 
ists and included the complete socialization of industry and agricul- 
ture, as well as many of the other measures taken since 1948 by the 
Gottwald government, 

In other words, the complete communization of the country had 
been prepared in advance with the active collaboration of the Benes 
party. 

These collaborators included Hubert Ripka, Peter Zenkl, John Pa- 
panek, J. Stransky, Ferdinand Peroutka and a number of others. who 
are today connected, directly or indirectly, with the National Com. 
mittee for a Free Europe and with Radio Free Europe. Most of these 
National Fronters are enjoying the protection of the United States 
today; a large number have been provided with jobs on research pro- 
jects paid for by the Crusade for Freedom or by the State Department. 

From the point of view of long-range international politics, the 
most significant thing which happened during the period of fake de- 
mocracy was the expulsion of almost three million Sudeten Germans. 
Some of these people had been Nazis. What the post-war Czech 
government, with the active encouragement of the Soviets, did was to 
deport the entire German-speaking minortiy, regardless of their po- 
litical attitudes. People whose ancestors had lived in the border areas 
of Bohemia for almost a thousand years were forced overnight to leave 
their homes and property and were shipped in freight cars to various 
points in Germany. Not content with expropriating the Sudetens, an 
action without precedent or justification in international law, the 
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Communist partisans, with the explicit approval of Benes and his 
friends, tortured and murdered tens of. thousands, including many 
Sudetens with anti-Nazi records. This is a historical fact, however 
little it may be known in the United States. The expulsion was so 
thorough that. numbers of nonGerman Jews were deported, simply 
because they had indicated “German” as their. language in the last 
census, since Yiddish was not recognized by. the Czech statistical 
authorities. 

“The Czechs,” wrote Mr. Voight, “have developed the most vio- 
lent nationalism. They have adopted a racial doctrine akin to Hitler's 
(with the difference that the Slavs instead of the Germans are the 
Herrenvolk’) and their methods are hardly different from those of the 
Fascists. They have, in truth, become Slavic Nazis.” 

The -power behind the expulsions was. revealed recently in the 
Prague Communist paper Rude Pravo (1951, No. 63), which editorial 
ized as follows: 

“Through the historical victory of the Soviet Union it was pos. 
sible to reorganize our country so as to banish once and for all the 
dangers stemming from unsolved nationality problems and from the 
seditious propaganda which threatened our first republic. It is im- 
possible to overestimate the historic importance of the fact that 
after a history of a thousand years the expulsion of the Germans has 
guaranteed the safety of our Fatherland as never before. Our peoples 
owe undying thanks to Comrade Stalin, who advocated this solution in 
Potsdam and fought it through against the resistance of the Western 
powers.” 

The expulsion of the Sudeten Germans created a political powder 
barrel compared to which the Polish Corridor before World War II 
was a medium-sized lady cracker. Germany, which lost a large part 
of its food-producing territory and is populated to the bursting point, 
will never willingly accept the exile of the Sudetens. Czecho-Slovakia, 
on the other hand, can hold on to the Sudetenland only so long as she 
is backed by superior military force — that of Soviet Russia, The 
way out of the dilemma would be for the Czechs to make an agree- 
ment with the Sudeten Germans permitting them to come back. This 
is, however, exactly what Stalin does not want, since a Czech state 
at peace with Germany and stable within itself would no longer depend 
on Russian support to keep it in existence. For this reason, Stalin's 
Czech puppets did and continue to do everything to prevent a settle- 
ment of the Sudeten problem. The broadcasts of Radio Free Europe 
conform exactly to this Stalinist policy. : 

‘The Kremlin's policy of maintaining hatred at white heat between 
the Czechs and the Germans was expounded by Otto Graf, now a mem- 
ber of the political staff of Radio Free Europe in Munich, as follows: 

“If, in connection with Germans in Czechoslovakia, the question 
of the humanitarian tradition of the Czech people is raised, then the 
question is raised in the wrong place. If it were simply that we didn't 
WANT to live with the Germans, the question might be justified. The 
fact is, we CAN'T live with them.” — (Svet Prace, Vol. 1, No. 11, 
September 20, 1945, page 3). 

Ceskoslovenske Noviny, the organ of the Council of Free Czecho- 
Slovakia, the U, S. organization of Benes’ followers. which supplies the 
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intellectual leadership for Radio Free’ Europe, put the matter ‘even 
more bluntly. How’s this for Christian. Brotherhood?: 

“The Czechoslovakian emigration knows well that the new world 
order. is only possible on the basis of the equality of all peoples in 
Europe. But at the same time it hears clearly the voice of the, people 
at home, which utters this spontaneous wish: Never to have,to eat 
at the same table with Germans, ever to have to pray in the same 
church with them.” — (Article by Duben, No. 24, Page 8). : 

Fortunately not all Czechs are ready to accept Stalin's gospel of 
hatred. An opposition group headed by General Prchala, the. only 
Czech general who ever opposed Hitler on the battlefield, has signed 
a compact with the Sudeten German representation in Munich, This 
compact, concluded on August 4, 1950, provides that after the liber- 
ation of °Czécho-Slovakia the Sudeten Germans shall be free to réturn 
to their hiomes. Thereaftér both nations shall enjoy equal rights under 
a federativé State. General Prchala and hfs followers also believed in 
self-determination ‘for the Slovaks, 

The policy of the Prchala group, the Czech National Committee, 
is so sensible that the Benes party has not been able to think, of any 
rational argument against it. So they follow the threadworn tactics of 
(denouncing Prehala and his followers as fascists. 

And what does the American management of Radio Free Europe 
do about the problem of the Slovaks and the Sudeten Germans?, It 
refuses to discuss it. As Mr. Griffith, political adviser to Mr. Jack- 
son, stated. ina press conference held on April 30, 1951: “Men of good 
will cannot allow themselves to be distracted in attempting now to 
answer questions. which cannot be answered now.” Mr. Jackson backed 
him up by..saying: “The problem of Czechs and Slovaks in Germany 
(sic) will not be-discussed on the air on this transmitter.” A little 
later in-the conference the following interchange took ‘place: 

“Question: Do you have at present the cooperation of all the 
main Czech and Slovak political factions among the emigrants? 

“Mr, Jackson: Oh yes, the answer is yes.” 


Mr. Jackson was evidently misinformed. ‘Radio Free Europe does 
not have the cooperation of the Czech National Committee, which has 
as registered members some 3,000 of the 12,000-odd Czechs now living 
in Germany as well, as a.sizable membership in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, etc. Nor does it have the good will of the Slovak National 
Council Abroad, the largest and most consistently anti-Communist or- 
ganization of exiled Slovaks — or any representative group of. Slovak 
patriots. > 

The Americans,;in charge of Radio Free Europe may think they 
are being neutral. Actually,.they are exhibiting partisanship of the 
most vicious sort, that sort which refuses to come out in the open 
and show its.cards. The result is that Radio Free Europe is likely to 
antagonize more: people than it pleases, including exactly: those groups 
which the United States should be courting as allies in its struggle 
against world Communism, By following the Benes line and then “re- 
fusing to discuss,” the station -is»by implication condoning »Czech 
ultranationalism and the brutal--expulsion of: millions of -refigees. 
There is nothing that Stalin could like better. > jedas 
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1ll — HOW TO RUN AN ANTI-COMMUNIST UNDERGROUND 
WITH COMMUNIST AGENTS 


On ‘February 21, 1948, the “non-Communist" members of Gott- 
wald’s cabinet resigned. To analyze just what happened in the “Gott- 
wald Putsch” would be an involved historical job which I do not want 
to undertake here. Two points, however, are significant: 

1. Ministers Ripka, Zenki, Papanek and Stransky and others who 
now run the Council of Free Czechoslovakia and whose policies dom- 
inate the Czech program of Radio Free Europe made not even a show 
of resistance to the Communist grab for power. Minister Zenkl spent 
the whole week-end of the Putsch at a country house-party comfort- 
ably removed from the scene of operations. 

2. The fact that the Kremlin did not consider these gentlemen 
necessary any more in their previous positions does not of itself make 
them any less Communist fellow-travelers than they were before. If 
Stalin should fire Molotoff, would he be any less of a Bolshevik? 
Not necessarily. 

tThe Czech exile V. L. Borin writes (“Against the Hangman,” Lon- 
don, 1951, page 14) that he thinks the real reason for the “reorganiza- 
tion of 1948” was not to consolidate Communist power, since the 
Communists already had all the power they needed, but to make high- 
power politicians available for a razzle-dazzle job designed to confuse 
the United States and Britain. This thesis is hard to prove or dis- 
prove. It is, nevertheless, interesting that most of the Benes group, 
including all the ministers and many “small fry,” left Czecho-Slovakia 
without the slightest interference from the Government. 

The retiring dignitaries, escorted by several Communist agents 
traveling incognito, fellow-traveled to the United States Zone of Ger- 
many, where they announced themselves as “democrats” who had 
fought the good fight and as martyrs of democracy. They were met 
with open arms (and with financial support) by the U. S. authorities, 
particuarly by certain former Czechs who had emigrated earlier and 
become U. S. citizens, A short while later the group was assembled 
in New York, where it proceeded to promote the American Fund for 
Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. (1775 Broadway), roping in such respect: 
able sponsors as Bleanor Roosevelt, Senator Herbert Lehman, Dorothy 
Thompson, ete., ete, Don't blame these good people too hastily: the 
American public was so hopelessly misinformed about what had really 
happened in Czecho.Slovakia that to help the “poor refugees” seemed 
the natural and human thing to do. 

In order to be taken seriously, an exile organization has to have 
an underground movement in the same country. So the exiled Benes 
party organized an underground, the principal members of which had 
been selected before Messrs. Zenkl, Ripka and Stransky had ever left 
Czecho-Slovakia, That it was possible to organize an underground at 
all was due to the fact that the Benes party, on the middle and lower 
levels, included a number of people who were sincere democrats and 
anti-Communists. 

If you want an effective underground in a dictatorship country you 
have to pick leaders who are unknown politically. Instead, Ripka, Zenk! 
and Stransky picked Mrs. Milada Horakova, National Socialist (Benes) 
Party member of Parliament and known anti-Communist; Josef Ne- 
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staval, lawyer, member of NSP Central Executive Committee; Miss 
Frana Zeminova, First Vice-Chairman of the NSP; Jiri Hejda, econo- 
mist, member of the State Economic Council. Of the foregoing, all 
except Hejda were under observation by the Communist Secret Police, 
a fact which Ripka and his friends must have known if they were not 
political idiots. In addition to these leaders, a set of liaison officers 
were appointed who were equally suspect, including Zenkl’s brother 
Rudolf and the secretaries of Benes and Ripka. 

On the first anniversary of Benes’ death the exiles asked their 
friends to mail protests to the U. S. Embassy in Prague. Although 
these letters were anonymous, they did serve to tip off the Communist 
secret police as to the location of resistance centers. Radio Free Eu- 
rope is now conducting a similar “give-away” program. Exiled Czechs 
and Slovaks write in about themselves and personal news is broadcast 
under a “nickname” but with mention of the localities in which the 
families live. Several exiles have pointed out to the writer that this 
procedure is sufficient, in smaller towns, to provide the secret police 
with very useful information. 

As a center for making contacts with members of the underground 
in Czecho-Slovakia, Ripka and his friends established an operational 
headquarters in Frankfurt under the direction of a certain Gene 
Moravec, formerly head of the “Czechoslovakian Intelligence Service” 
in London. This operational Headquarters was and is a key position 
in the whole structure of the Council of Free Czechoslovakia’s under- 
ground. It was and is the German sending and receiving station for 
couriers coming back and forth from Czecho-Slovakia. Its connection 
with Radio Free Europe will be discussed in the last chapter, 

I have heard Moravec described as a well-meaning man without 
too much political sense. His staff, however, includes or included the 
following individuals: 

1. As principal deputy, Dr. Schenk. As a police official of Brunn 
(Brno), Dr. Schenk assisted in the arranging of the famous Brunn 
Death March on Corpus Christi Day, 1945, in which the entire Ger- 
man population of that city was forced to march 60 kilometers to the 
Austrian border. Those who straggled were beaten to death. At night 
the Germans were locked in cement barracks to which Soviet soldiers 
were admitted for the purpose of raping the women. Between 2000 
and 3000 Germans died before the march was over. In 1948 Dr. 
Schenk, as a “democratic exile,” got a job screening refugees for the 
TRO, where he had the reputation of approving only Benes supporters 
for assistance. He then went to work in Moravec’s office where he 
still is, according to the latest information. 

2. Mihula, a courier between Frankfurt and Prague. His travels 
ceased abruptly in February 1951 when the United States Court in 
Regensburg sentenced him to 7 years imprisonment as a Communist 
spy. 

3. Rudolf Sima, courier for Moravec and simultaneously member 
of the STB (Czech Secret Police). He was recently arrested in Stutt- 
gart and is now in U, S. custody. 

4 Schneeberger, occasional inmate of the Valka “Foreigners’ Camp” 
near Nurnberg. The frequency and overtness with which this gentle- 
man crosses the border has given rise there to the general opinion 
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that he is also an STB man, At the time of this writing he was at 
large in the U. S. Zone of Germany. 

5. Satran, well known to emigres as a Prague underworld char 
acter and one-time proprietor of “The Spider,” a dive used extensively 
for the exchange of stolen goods. Convictions are reported ‘for 
dealing in stolen goods, pandering and cheating at cards. He has re- 
cently gone to work for Radio Free Europe but his whereabouts i8 
“strictly secret.” 

6. Vera Chovancova, Moravec’s secretary and girl-friend of a cer- 
tain Marian, Who is known to be an STB agent. 

Moravec also had couriers who were not members of the Czech 
STB, however, these disappeared at a discouraging rate while crossing 
the border, for reasons that are not hard to guess. To meet the prob- 
lem caused by the ensuing personnel shortage. Moravec's office sent 
letters by the conductors on the Orient Express, which carries through 
cars from Prague to Ostende. Anyone who knows anything about dic- 
tatorships knows that conductors on international trains are always 
agents of the secret police. . 

The result of Moravec’s efficient operations was that when Gott- 
wald’s Communists held their famous espionage trials, the state pro- 
secutor had a fairly complete file of all the correspondence sent or 
received by the defendants. Significantly enough, the record of the 
trial contained no mention of Moravec or his headquarters, nor did 
the prosecution introduce a letter which Nestaval had written, asking 
that Ripka be dropped from the organization for Communist colla. 
boration. Mrs. Horakova was sentenced to death, Nestaval and Hejda 
to life imprisonment and sixty-eight year old Miss Zeminova to twenty 
years at hard labor. With this operation, the democratic resistance 
in Czechoslovakia, insofar as it existed in the Benes party, was 
effectively liquidated. 


IV — AMERICA'S LATEST PROBLEM CHILD 


In the selection of personnel to plan and carry out its Czech 
broadcasting problem, the National Committee for a Free Europe re- 
lied heavily on the advice of the Council for Free Czechoslovakia. 
For a while, in early 1951, the organization split on the question of 
who was a fellow-traveler, but since thén, as I understand it, things 
have been happily patched up. 

The head of the entire Czech group in Munich is Ferdinand Pe- 
routka, formerly propaganda director of the National Socialist Party 
and editor of the newspaper Dnesek (Today) in Prague. Since Mr. 
Peroutka is responsible for putting together a program for which 
Americans are paying and which — in spite of the private auspices 
of Radio Free Europe — is frequently taken as representing American 
policy and opinion, it is important to know what kind of democracy 
Mr, Peroutka advocates. Here are some of his opinions, taken from 
his book “Tak ‘nebo tak” (So or So), published in Prague in 1947: 
ever in history was Russia so mighty, never were the forces 
of socialism so colossaly forged together. This is a new historical 
epoch. Nevertheless some people think in a stick-in-the-mud’ fashion. 
It has’ not yet been possible to convince everyone of the necessity: of 
the overthrow’ of ‘capitalism_.....” (Page 8). 
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“Already in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries it became 
clear that whoever does not want socialism smal! must take it big. 
You people, who today praise this or that virtue of capitalism, telt 
me, how have you solved the social problem...” (Page 9. Transla- 
tor’s note: By the use of “small” and “big” Mr. Peroutka would seem 
to identify himself with the Bolsheviki or “big” socialists, as op- 
posed to the Mensheviki or “small” socialists.) 

“Along the road on which the Russian Revolution passed, there 
lie the rotting remains of the unfulfilled prophecies of its enemies. 
This (the revolution: tr.) is a historical impulse as great as the Re- 
formation or the French Revolution, perhaps as great as Chris. 
tianity.” (Page 33) 

“In our situation resistance against the great work of socializa- 
tion — open or secret — can only be considered as reaction. In this 
respect we need have no doubt who are the reactionaries.” (Page 141) 

“Many times we have said, that in this land only one develop. 
ment is possible, to socialism. Have our activities helped this develop. 
ment? Or have we obstructed it?... It is necessary for everyone to be 
able to say proudly: | was there, | helped!” (Pages 170-171) 

Mr. Peroutka is backed up by two experts in dialectical material- 
ism, Dr. Ziak and Dr. (Berger) Bellak. Dr. Ziak is the editor of an 
intellectual magazine called Tribuna which is forbidden in France and 
another called “Reality” which is forbidden in Switzerland. Unfor- 
tunately I have not been able to peruse these journals as I do not 
read Czech, but I am told that their basic thesis is the need for the 
party masses to submit to leadership by the elite cadre. Bellak was 
formerly a Communist Party functionary in Slovakia under the name 
of Berger. He puts out a German-language sheet called “Militant De- 
mocracy” which few Germans read because it takes Stalin’s anti- 
German line. 

Some of the staff members are left-wing socialists, such as Josef 
Kodicek, who helped put out pro-Soviet propaganda over BBC during 
the war, and Martin Kvetko, who participated in a Communist-spon- 
sored uprising in Slovakia in August 1944. Pavel Tigrid (formerly 
Schénfeld), Peroutka’s assistant, was former editor of a magazine 
called “Lift Culture” and has admitted openly having collaborated with 
the Communists. Some of the lesser personnel are rather interesting, 
such as Eva Fischl, daughter of the present Czech Communist am- 
bassador to Eastern Germany, and Mesdames Kamlerova and Lisa. 
nova who were specialists in inciting riots against the German man- 
agement of Camp Valka and who ostentatiously exhibited a picture of 
Stalin in their room. There is a Mr. Stein, who is reported to be a 
Communist functionary from the Prague region. I do not know whether 
he is the same Stein whom the Communists planted with BBC during 
the war. 


A FEW POLICY HEADACHES 


The fact that the National Committee for a Free Europe gave the 
Benes party free reign in personnel and policy matters for the Czech 
program of Radio Free Europe has raised a number of thorny prob- 
lems. Some of these affect only the station and the Committee. Others 
involved the basic foreign relations of the United States. 
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To begin with, the broadcasts have evoked a very mixed reaction. 
Since the Slovaks in the Benes group (the renegade Slovaks) are those 
who have accepted the premise of a unitary Czecho-Slovak state, and 
since this attitude tends to color the political commentaries, the pro- 
gram is automatically distasteful to the overwhelming majority of 
patriotic Slovaks who are definitely anti-Communist. As one Slovak 
leader put it to me: “they speak our language but they do not speak 
our thoughts.” 

So far as the Czechs are concerned, the political orientation of 
the program is likely to appeal only to those who favor the Benes 
policy of advanced socialism bordering on Communism, These people 
won't find too much wrong with the Gottwald regime anyway. The 
program holds out little hope for the Czech citizen who wants a 
positive plan for getting away from socialism and Soviet domination. 
In other words, it simply is not a clear-cut anti-Communist program. 
The most that can be said about it is that it is an anti-the-particular- 
group-of-Communists-who-happen-to-be-running-Czechoslovakia-atithe-mo- 
ment program. It is doubtful whether Americans intended to put their 
money into financing squabbles between rival groups of Communists 
and near-Communists. 

Another problem is essentially a technical one. The mission of the 
station requires that it have a good source of news from inside 
Czecho-Slovakia. At the present time, Radio Free Europe is trying to 
use the Moravee office as a source. Since, however, Moravec’s only 
reliable agents (in the sense of getting there and back) are also 
agents of the Communist secret police, Radio Free Europe is getting 
only such news as the Gottwald government cares to give it, which 
isn’t too much. 

The other horn of this dilemma is that if Radio Free Europe 
tries to set up its own couriers, the Communists within the Moravec 
outfit and within its own set-up can easily arrange for their liquida- 
tion, At the moment, the station is buying information from whom- 
ever will give it, and paying fancy prices, The result is that enterpris- 
ing Czechs are cooking up the most amazing stories; and the staff has 
no way of checking whether these stories are true or not. 

Even the collection of news material ad hoc has run into diffi- 
culties. The individual assigned to collect news from the inmates of 
Camp Valka, one Yaroslav Dvoracek, the leader of the Benes group 
in the camp is — to break the monotony — not a Communist nor even 
a fellow-traveler. He is a former member of the Czech Fascist Party 
of General Gayda. Unfortunately Mr. Dvoracek’s activities were rudely 
interrupted on April 18, 1951 by the police. He was in jail, while I 
was there, awaiting trial on charges of misappropriating CARE pack- 
ages and clothing sent by American friends to the Sokol or camp 
athletic organization. 

On the Political side, the most immediate problem is that the 
antiSudeten tendencies of Radio Free Europe’s Czech-Slovak program 
are getting the Germans mad as hornets. There have already been 
several protests by German refugee groups and a formal interpellation 
in the Bavarian parliament, It was reported that plans for a formal 
protest to the United States by the Central German Government at 
Honn were being considered. When I was in New York in March, I at- 
tempted to discuss the problem of German public relations with of- 
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ticials of the National Committee and was told, in effect, that since 
Radio Free Europe would not broadcast in German no such problem 
was anticipated, The station is, however, located in Germany. There 
are plenty of Sudeten Germans who can understand Czech and they 
tell other Germans what they hear. There is a public relations prob- 
lem. If it gets much worse the United States Government may find it 
necessary to do something about it. 


NEEDED — A GOOD CLEANUP 


Before going further, I would like to point out that the criticisms 
in this report have been directed solely at the Czech and Slovak ac- 
tivities of Radio Free Europe. Nothing said here is intended to refer 
to any of the other programs, about which I am not informed. 

It would be too bad if the present fizzle in the Czech and Slovak 
program of Radio Free Europe should cause people to feel the whole 
idea should be dropped. The plan is a splendid one if carried out pro- 
perly. What is needed is a thorough housecleaning in which all Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers are definitely and permanently fired. Ad- 
ministration and program planning should be in the hands of Ameri- 
cans, who should lay down the political policy. Personnel investigations 
should be made by political analysts who know their history and are 
experts in comparative ideologies. In the case of the Czech program, 
the cleanup won't be easy since it involves the uprooting of a jungle 
of misinformation, prejudices and vested interests planted by Czech 
and “Czecho-Slovak” fellow-travelers over a number of years. The 
history of this crypto-Communist influence on the State Department, 
American universities and the public in general is a whole subject in 
itself, which would probably take a Congressional investigation to 
unravel. 


. ee e@ 
WHO SAID IT? 


“There is one thing we can express and interpret in full. It is the 
sincere, deep hearty and infinite gratitude of all Czechs and Slovaks 
to the Soviet Union, to its people, its army and its skipper, Generalis- 
simo Stalin, for everything that they have so far done and are still 
doing for us. It is the unfalsified, unselfish and pure feeling of friend- 
ship and sympathy that we have for this great, for us so intimate 
and neighborly a country. It is the pure joy from the joys of the suc- 
cesses and the progress of the USSR, it is the unshatterable hope that 
Slovanism in its new form will safeguard for itself and for the world 
a deserved peace, in which all nations and states shall live their own 
lives, freely, without fears, democratically and in dignity, in agree- 
ment, welfare and happiness. In this spirit from our souls we greet 
the jubileeing USSR, we congratulate it from our hearts for the re- 
sults attained in peace and war. We wish that it keep on prospering, 
flourishing and growing mighty unto its own greatness, but also unto 
the welfare of all mankind. Long live the Soviet Union and may its 
Soviet chief and skipper, J. V. Stalin, in full health live to see many 
wore of its joyous jubilees.” — Dr. Joseph Lettrich, CAS, 11-7-47. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
SLOVAK REPUBLIC 
DR. JOSEPH MIKUS 


Considering the circumstances under which the Slovak State 
originated in post-Munich Europe, as well as the circumstances under 
which it existed and then came to a dramatic, though tragic end in 
1945, Slovak diplomacy certainly had a most difficult task to per- 
form. Even though the Slovak diplomatic corps was aware of the 
fact that the national principle, which had given life to the Slovak 
Republic, was a modern and progressive concept, nevertheless, at 
every step it had to contend with the prejudices which prevailed 
in certain States of Europe, namely: the role played by Germany 
when the Slovak State originated and the relations — both foreign 
and political — of Slovakia with the German Reich as formulated 
in the so-called “Schutzvertrag” (Treaty of Protection). 

The first task of Slovak diplomacy was to gain for the Slovak 
Republic as wide an international.recognition as possible. We wanted 
not only our neighbors in Central Europe, but also the States in the 
most distant corners of the world, to take notice of our color on 
the map of Europe. That was the activity which Slovak embassies 
in the neutral States (Switzerland, the Vatican and Spain) were 
called on to develop. This activity was characterized by visits, me- 
moranda and notes. Only the war prevented the Slovak diplomatic 
corps from completely consolidating the position of the Slovak State. 
But even then we must note that twenty-seven States did recognize 
the Slovak Republic and had diplomatic or consular contacts with 
it, Among them, besides the European States, were also Asiatic 
and South American States. Slovakia was, therefore, recognized not 
only by the States of the German-Italian-Japanese coalition, but 
also by several neutral States and some of the States of the Allied 
Bloc, among which, in the western hemisphere, were Costa Rica and 
Ecuador. 

Not many people grasped the meaning of diplomacy for the Slo- 
vak State. It was often said that we were a small State, that events 
would run their course regardless whether our foreign service was 
weak or strong. Even Foreign Minister Tuka and his deputy 
Polyék held to this view. And it was for that reason that the budget 
of the Foreign Ministry was always so small. Embassies and con- 
sulates were established only in the States and cities which were con- 
sidered more significant for us. The Slovak Republic had embassies in 
Budapest, Warsaw, Moscow, Berlin, Bucharest, Sophia; in the Vatican 
and the Quirinal; Berne, Madrid, Helsinki, Belgrade and later, Zagreb. 
There were General Consulates in Vienna, Milan, Stockholm, London, 
and Prague. Furthermore, there were several honorary consulates in 
foreign lands, as well as repatriation commissions in Paris and Brus- 
sels. At times the competency of a single embassy extended over the 
territory of several States. The embassy in Berlin, for example, 
was designated also for Denmark and the Baltic States. The em- 
bassy in Madrid had to take care of practically the whole of South 
America and also serve as a connecting link with the Slovaks in 
North America. 
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Ht was regrettable that for the narrow-mindedness of the For- 
eign Minister himself the Slovak foreign service could not develop 
to the extent required by Slovak national interests. If we would 
have established an embassy in Ecuador, for example, the embassy 
probably would have continued to exist just as the embassies of the 
Baltic States did in London and Washington. 

Slovak diplomacy, of course. helped in the economic field also. 
Even though the frozen economy of the States of war-torn Europe 
did not make this task any easier, nevertheless the Slovak Re- 
public attained quite an intensified circulation of economic rela- 
tions in other States, whether considered on the basis of exchange 
payments, or compensation of products, or by overrating in clear- 
ing, etc. Slovak diplomacy did its work well along these lines, even 
though frequently it had to compete with diplomacies of States 
with a long tradition and great experiences, Slovak products, trade- 
marked “Made in Slovakia,” were hauled by trains over Europe and 
by ships across the Mediterranean Sea. The stabilization of Slovak 
exchange was due largely to Slovak foreign trade; it attained 
the greatest degree of stability of practically all exchanges of 
the Central European States, 

But we did not lag behind even in the field of culture. A cul- 
tural attaché functioned in every embassy. These men saw to it 
that Slovakia became known in the States to which they were sent. 
They made contacts with the press, radio, universities, etc. Slovak 
lectures were arranged at the universities of Leipzig, Rome, Naples, 
and Vienna. Some legation offices issued information bulletins 
about Slovakia. Such bulletins were published regularly by the em- 
bassies in Berne, Madrid and the General Consulate in Stockholm. 
Slovak books also found their way into foreign lands through the 
embassies, Thus, the only objective books about Slovakia in the 
Paris libraries are those published by the Association for Slovaks 
in Foreign Lands from the time of the Slovak State. Slovak diplo- 
matic personnel also published several books in foreign languages 
about Slovakia and its people. Thus, the foreigner who studies the 
Slovak question today is no longer dependent on the tendencious 
books of Czech and Magyar authors. 

From the cultural standpoint, significant was the reality that 
many Slovak artists could be schooled in foreign lands. Also many 
more students than ever before were able to study at foreign uni- 
versities, either as exchange students or at their own expense. 
Many students lived and studied not only in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Leipzig, but also in Switzerland, Italy and Spain. 

Toward the end of the war, the Slovak diplomatic corps suc- 
cessfully performed ‘some significant acts of a humanitarian character. 
For example, Ing. Mratna, Chief of the political section of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, defended many American and French 
soldiers who escaped to Slovakia from German prison camps. And 
so it was that we were successful unto the very end of the war in 
keeping in Slovakia, in the luxurious confines of the Royal Hotel in 
PieStany, the Italian and Rumanian diplomats who deserted Mus- 
solini and Antonescu, 

It must be emphasized that the Slovak diplomatic corps rep- 
resented the most independent group of the administration of the 
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Slovak State. Since the Germans recognized Slovakia as an ‘inde- 
pendent State, the diplomatic corps conducted itself abroad in a 
manner befitting the foreign service of an independent State, Slo- 
yak representatives abroad were not controlled by aliens and acted 
toward German representatives in much the same manner as they 
did toward the representatives of other States. Because Slovak foreign 
service often was not in line with the regulations of the “Schutzver- 
trag” it was suspected in the eyese of German diplomacy. For ex- 
ample, the embassy of the Slovak Republic at the Quirinal in Rome 
had contacts with the British ambassador there in the winter of 
1939 and the spring of 1940, when England already was at war with 
Germany. We were interested in getting Brazilian wool for Slova- 
kia. To bring the wool in by ship from overseas we needed permis- 
sion from the English authorities, a so-called “navycert,” and we 
requested one at the English embassy. Quite understandably, the 
request evoked certain fears regarding the final disposition of 
such an important war material. 

“Will the prepared wool be used in Slovakia, or is it destined for 
Germany?” we were asked. 

So that our request might be considered, we had to produce 
proof with an explanation of our political and economic relations 
with Germany. Two memoranda resulted in which, along with Am- 
bassador Zvrikovec, we showed that though we had a definite po- 
litical relationship with Germany, yet the Slovak State was not at 
all at war with the Allies and, from the standpoint of commercial 
policy, was completely independent, acting politically as a neutral 
State. It was self-evident, that we did this with Dr. Zvr8kovec with 
the knowledge of the Slovak Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Fer- 
dinand Duréansky. Later, when copies of both these documents got 
into the hands of the German ambassador in Rome, Von Mackensen, 
through a member of the Slovak Embassy, and then into the hands 
of von Ribbentrop, Slovak diplomacy was subject to its first purge. 
President Tiso and several members of his Government were called 
to Salzburg, where on July 29, 1940, they had to answer to Hitler 
for these “undisciplined” acts of the Slovak diplomatic corps. 

“Den Zigeuner, den will ich nicht mehr sehen!” (this Gypsy I 
do not want to see any more), Hitler screamed angrily pointing to 
Duréanskf as Tiso was about to present his Ministers. That is how 
Duréanskf was purged and, later, Zvr8kovec. And that spelled the 
end for the free foreign policy of the Slovak State. During Tuka’s 
ministry, and with his complicity, the ministries in Bratislava were 
oceupied by German “berateri” (advisors). But the Slovak embassies 
in foreign lands acted quite independently in most cases even after 
that; not only towards Germany, but even towards Tuka himself. 
While Tuka proclaimed vociferously that the Slovak Republic “lives 
and dies with the German Reich,” the Slovak diplomatic corps was 
fully aware of the fact that the Slovak nation wanted to live along 
with Germany or without it, and with or without Tuka. Our interest 
was to have Slovakia remain as Jong as possible outside the do- 
main of the main military events, out of actual war. 

Tuka’s declaration of war against Russia in 1941 was regarded 
as a serious political mistake by the Slovak foreign service. Tuka 
failed as a politician and as a lawyer. Slovak diplomacy, except for a 
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few exceptions, was noted for its independence of opinion and action 
and for its objective reports. It certainly deserved a better Foreign 
Minister; his lack of judgment and foresight was fatal not only 
for himself, but, alas, even for the Slovak State. 

Along with this uncritical tendency, which overestimated Germany 
and the significance of the “protection” guaranteed the Slovak State 
by it, the tendency to which only one or two members of the Slovak 
foreign service subscribed, the unity of the Slovak diplomatic corps 
was also threatened by another tendency: the Czechoslovak tendency. 
To this category belonged Dr. Szathmary, Ing. Orszdgh, Ing. Géza 
Krno and Dr. Raksdnyi. For these men the Slovak State was just an 
episode. During the war they tried to make contact with Benes 
to offer him their services. Today we know that Ing. Orszdgh, who 
came to Madrid in May, 1943, as the chief of the Slovak trade 
delegation to negotiate a trade agreement, brought some significant 
material, which he later sent to London, 

This “Czechoslovak” tendency was responsible for the chicanery 
which the officials of the Slovak foreign ministry later had to suffer 
during the so-called “screening” in Bratislava. 

In its substantial majority, however, the Slovak diplomatic corps 
remained loyal to the concept of the independent Slovak State even 
when it was jailed for rendering its service to that State, It is 
comforting that the most significant factors of the Slovak foreign 
service are today in foreign lands, and among them: Karol Sidor, 
Dr, Ferdinand Duréansk¥, Francis Tiso, Dr. Joseph Cieker, Dr. Joseph 
Kirschbaum, Dr. Galvének, Dr. Betko, Dr. KaSSovié, Dr. Pisko, Dr. 
Stevek, Dr. A. Grébert, Dr. Blyska, Dr. Datelinka, etc. 

All these men with the rest of the Slovak emigration are fully 
aware of what the concept of an independent Slovak State means 
to their nation today under Communist rule. This concept of the Slo- 
vak State could have been overshadowed by a temporary eclipse 
of the universal international constellation only because of the dis- 
proportionate role which the frightened democracies reserved for 
Russia in Central and Eastern Europe at the conferences of Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam. And the Slovak State perished only because the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the right of nations to self- 
determination were completely ignored. But the idea is definitely 
rooted in the blood and marrow of the Slovak nation which insists 

on having its own democratic and independent State. Slovak diplo- 
mats, therefore, in free foreign lands will not let up in their labors 
until independent Slovakia once again takes its rightful place on the 
map of Europe — preferably a federated Europe. 
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WHO SAID IT? — “In the West some individuals assert that we 
are in the hands of the Soviets, yet the Governments look at things 
differently. We are the Allies of the U.S.S.R. and we shall always re- 
main faithful to the Soviets. We are friends of the West and we shall 
remain friends. In firm alliance with the U.S.S.R. we are proceeding 
and shall proceed our own way.” — (Dr. Edward Bene’, Prague 
Broadcast, October 9, 1945). 
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HOW THE CZECHS DECEIVED US 
CONSTANTINE CULEN 


“Why do you not believe that old mistakes will not be repeated 
in the Czechoslovak Republic?” I was asked by a Czech Slovak (a 
Czechoslovak! ). 

“Because,” I answered, “only a donkey trips twice on the same 
stone. And we Slovaks have already been deceived twice by Czech 
promises. One deception was labeled the Pittsburgh Pact, and the 
second the Kodice Agreement.” 

“But you must believe,” said the Benes Slovak, “just like a drown- 
ing man clinging to a straw.” 

“Believe? But whom? The old deceivers? Here's a letter from a 
young Slovak who, in 1944, was one of those who believed the Czechs 
more than he did his brother Slovaks. After 1945,” he writes, “many 
of my friends went to Prague to work in the ministries. They worked 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade, where Ripka was boss. When they 
wanted to execute some document, they had to steal it. In Prague 
they were willing to employ Slovaks and, in cases, even elevate them, 
but they did not want them to work for Slovakia and make decisions 
and have influence on the trend of events and development of Slovakia.” 

That young Slovak, an exile today, recently reminded me that I 
was right when I told him, during the years of the Slovak Republic, 
that the Czechs did not learn anything, or did they forget anything. 

At one time I collected a list of Czech promises very diligently. 
Since 1919 I have recorded quite a number of them. The first promise 
sounded like this: We Czechs are going to Slovakia only to help you 
out; when the Slovaks have capable people of their own, we will re- 
turn home and let them manage their own affairs. 

Statistics, however, show that there were less Slovaks in central 
offices in 1938, than there were in 1936. The schools in Slovakia, run 
by the Czechs, did put out a lot of scholarly people, but it seems that 
these schools were not as excellent as the Czech schools. Otherwise 
someone might be able to say that this is just an anti-Czech argument 
to show that the Czechs used to send their worst professors to Slova- 
kia, since they could not turn out, for example, anybody for the leading 
position in the President's office, in Parliament and in the various 
ministries. 

The fact that out of 150 Generals only one was Slovak could be 
an argument that the Slovaks are a terribly peace-loving nation and 
that the Czechs were all Zizkas and warriors. 

At the beginning of 1919, the official Czech Press Bureau (CTK) 
had this joyful report propagated in America: 

“The Slovak language shall be introduced as a required subject in 
the middle schools in Bohemia and Moravia. At the Prague philo- 
sophical faculty it already has its own seminary; it shall have a 
lecturer and the lectures on Slovak literature shall be fn Slovak. 

“Literary and scientific societies are preparing to arrange courses 
in Slovak for their members and for the general public. A Slovak 
dictionary and a Slovak comparative grammar are being published. 
A review history of literature will follow. 
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“A council of foremost Slovaks here or technical experts on the 
Slovak language, because the Ministry of Schools and National En- 
lightenment wills it, are preparing plans and school books for Slovakia, 
which shall be placed before native Slovak experts and, after agree- 
ment and approval, shall be published speedily and passed out to 
our students. 

“Professors from all sides are answering our call to teach in the 
first complete Slovak gymnasium in Skalica; they are perfecting them- 
selves in Slovak and, as soon as circumstances allow, they shall actively 
undertake teaching work. And after the first middle school, there shall 
be in other parts of our country a second, a third and a fourth, 

“Already today the Slovak language is at home in our entire State. 
A former Cinderella has now become the most-liked child of the entire 
Czechoslovak society” (NARODNE NOVINY, Jan. 16, 1919). 

Well, what finally happened? 

The Slovak language was not introduced into Czech schools, nay 
they stifled it even in Slovak schools. In Bohemia the Czech, language 
was taught, but in Slovakia only the Czech brand of Slovak, that is the 
so-called “Czechoslovak” language. A Slovak dictionary and grammar 
were not being published at that time at all, nor were they being pre- 
pared. The dictionary was prepared later by Professor Tvrdy, a Slovak 
professor, who could not find a teaching position in Slovakia. Slovak 
textbooks were not approved by Slovaks, ‘but by Czechs in Prague. 
They did not like to approve textbooks prepared by Slovaks, because 
books afforded the Czechs a nice income. As late as 1938, practically all 
textbooks of technical schools and a large percentage of the other 
schools in Slovakia were in Czech. At the Skalica gymnazium, where 
Slovak professors flocked in such numbers already in 1919, there 
were, in 1938, 15% Slovak professors and 85% Czech, Indeed, in 1938, 
the Slovak language was not “at home” even at the University of 
Bratislava, or in barracks, the schools and offices. In 1938, 80% of the 
leading official positions in Slovakia were in Czech hands and the 
majority of Czechs officiated in Czech. And in Prague, in the central 
offices, where the destiny of Slovakia was being decided, there were 
three Slovaks out of 200 officials. 

In a word, in 1919 the Czech Press Bureau wanted Americans of 
Slovak descent to relax their vigilance. In the meantime, the Czech 
parliament, with a Czech majority, passed a law, according to which 
the Slovak nation vanished as such and, following the Magyar pattern, 
instead of a unitary Hungarian nation, we had a unitary Czechoslovak 
nation, with the Czechoslovak language as the official language, the 
State language. 

Whosoever wishes can believe new Czech promises. The Slovaks 
cannot and must not, because the Czechs are determined to destroy the 
Slovak nation. A wise and cautious person will not believe them, be- 
cause the people doing the promising today are the pupils of Masaryk’s 
school and that school really excelled in deception. The “master” 
cheated to such an extent that he denied his own signature on the 
document which was called the Pittsburgh Pact. The Slovak nation has 
matured to such an extent that it does not believe the Czechs. It shall 
believe them, but with caution, only when the Morava river shall 
again be their boundary. 
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“FREE” AND “CZECHOSLOVAKIAN” DON’T RHYME! 


Not all Czechs insist on the existence of Czechoslovakia, the arti- 
ficial state established by Czech imperialists to exploit the non-Czech 
nations of that territory which were in the majority. The Czech Na- 
tional Committee in London, headed by General Lev Prcehala, has been 
outspoken in this respect for many years. The following “Open 
Letter” by a member of that committee came to us the latter part of 
February. We publish it in full for its exposé of the COUNCIL OF 
FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA which poses as a representative group of 
“democratic” exiles from Czechoslovakia. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


From V. L. Borin, Editor of Pravda, and Member of the Czech 
National Commit London England, 
to the Chairman of the United States Senate Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 


To support the struggle of all nations for freedom became a 
historical mission of the U. S. since President Lincoln won his struggle 
against slavery. 

Freedom of nations is the principal question in the struggle of 
Central and Southeastern Europeon nations against Bolshevik oppres- 
sion. 

To support their struggle means to repudiate imperialism of any 
kind and to recognize unconditionally the right to self-dtermination 
of all nations on the territory in their ethnographical boundaries and 
to assist them in their endeavor to form a federation of free nations. 

Some prominent citizens of the U. S. and some officials of the 
U. S. State Department support the so-called “Czechoslovaks” and their 
organizations, giving them a monopolistic position in the Grew Com- 
mittee and in American broadcasting for Czechoslovakia. The top or- 
ganization of the so-called “Czechoslovaks” was, until January 25, 
1951, the Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 

To say “FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA” means to manifest a pro- 
found hypocrisy, or ignorance. “Free Czechoslovakia” means not 
freedom for nations in Czechoslovakia, but freedom for Czech im- 
perialists to oppress Sudeten Germans and Hungarians who, in 1919, 
were forced against their will to live in Czechoslovakia; and to deny 
the right of self-determination to Slovaks who joined Czechoslovakia 
because full autonomy was promised them — a promise which was 
never kept. 

There are undoubtedly many refugees from Czechoslovakia who 
maintain that their country was a paradise and they are perfectly 
right from their personal point of view, for these were Czechoslova- 
kian professional soldiers, state officials, and ruling politicians who 
lost their paradise. 

But the nations of Czechoslovakia, including the Czechs, do not 
wish to have anything in common with the paradise of the Czech im- 
perialists and their state, which brought them from Nazi to Bolshevik 
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occupation, from one great to another, greater, disaster. The nations 
of Czechoslovakia wish to live freely, on equal terms and in a large 
federation which would be able to protect their fredeom. 

‘The leading political party of the Czech imperialists is the Czech 
National Socialist Party of the late Dr. Benes, which differs from the 
German National Socialist Party of the late Adolf Hitler in its attitude 
to Russia. 

While the German National Socialists were violently anti-Rus- 
sian, the Czech National Socialists were pro-Russian and consequently 
pro-Bolshevik, considering Russian Bolshevism (which for propaganda 
reasons i called Communim) as a new form of pan-Slavism. 

In this belief the Czech National Socialists became agents of 
Russian Bolshevism and during the war their so-called “Czechoslova- 
kian” exiled Government was a Trojan Horse — a Bolshevik Fiftn 
Column in Great Britain and in the U. S. 

One of the leaders of the Czech National Socialists, Mr. Hubert 
Ripka, broadcast through the B. B. C. on November 7, 1942, as fol- 
lows: “The November revolution turned Russia into a modern state; 
technically, militarily and politically a powerful sovereign state. That 
revolution did not only increase the strength of the Russian Soviet 
State but it also raised to greater heights than ever before the stand- 
ard of civilization, culture and living of the wide masses of the Soviet 
people. 

This is not an accidental quotation. I can supply you with a hun- 
dred similar. In this spirit Czech imperialists spoke and acted during 
the war, making pro-Bolshevik propaganda among Americans of Czech 
origin and among Czech people in their motherland. As a result of 
their activities 40 per cent of Czechs voted pro-Bolshevik in 1946. 

In February 1948 the Czech National Socialist Party split. The 
Party itself still exists in Czechoslovakia, collaborates with the Bol- 
sheviks and has its ministers in the present Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment. Some leaders of this party emigrated abroad and their attitude 
changed apparently into an anti-Bolshevik one. 

Under the chairmanship of the Czech National Socialist Peter 
Zenkl, they established in Washington the so-called “Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia.” They represent nobody and nothing but their past 
mismanagement of Czechoslovakia and their desire for the restoration 
of their lost paradise. 

They well know their real position and, therefore, try to keep 
their power by political frauds and terror. They denounce all Czech as 
well as Slovak democrats and Sudeten Germans as fascists. Confiden- 
tial and false denunciations against their democratic opponents have 
been their principal political weapon since 1939. 


To give a concrete example of their activities I would like to call 
your attention to a camp for refugees from Czechoslovakia in Murnau, 
Germany, U. S. Zone. In this camp there were democratic Czechs, 
adherents of the Czech National Committee in London and democratic 
Slovaks, adherents of the Slovakian National Council Abroad. During 
one year the adherents of the so-called Council of Free Czechoslova- 
kia in Washington made 241 denunciations against their democratic 
Czech and Slovakian opponents in camp Murnau. The U. S. authorities 
investigated all these denunciations and they all proved to be false 
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Such is the situation in every camp for refugees from Czechoslovakia 
in Germany. 

I can give you an example of their activities in the U. 8. Last 
year there arrived in the U. S. the Slovakian leader Mr. Karol Sidor, 
who during the war was in disgrace with the German Nazis and was 
sheltered in the Vatican. An American columnist, Mr. Walter Winchell, 
started a public campaign against Sidor denouncing him falsely as a 
Nazi, When Mr. Winchell was compelled to say what he knew about 
Sidor, he confessed that he knew nothing whatsoever, and that he had 
received all his information from Congressman Klein. But Mr. Klein 
also confessed to know nothing about Sidor wid he received all his 
information from Mr. Andrew Valushek. 

Who is this gentleman? He is the manager of the “New-Yorkské 
Listy”, a Czech newspaper published in New York, which during the 
war was edited by two internaitonal Bolsheviks, Bension Batt and 
Desider Benau, disguised as “Czechoslovakian democratic refugees.” 
Mr. Valushek is also the secretary of the American Fund for Czecho- 
slovak Refugees, Inc., 1775 Broadway, Room 607, New York 19. Among 
the sponsors of this organization are Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator 
Herbert Lehman, Governor Frank J. Lausche, Dorothy Thompson, and 
others. And Mr. Valushek is also in the Executive Committee of the 
Anti-Nazi League whose pro-Bolshveik character is certainly well 
known to you. 

On August 25, 1950, the so-called “Council of Free Czechoslovakia” 
decided to make evidence of all refugees from Czechoslovakia in 
Germany. Their branch organization in Germany issued a circular 
No. 1010-201-Br. on August 31, 1950, in which they stated as follows: 

“The Council of Free Czechoslovakia is the only recognized rep- 
resentative of political refugees from Czechoslovakia.... We need 
evidence of all refugees from Czechoslovakia for their eventual trans- 
fer. The Governments requested to take our refugees ask that guar- 
antee for every refugee concerning his political reliability be given. 

“Please keep those who refuse to sign our evidence question- 
naire under careful surveillance, and send us their names. 

People do not want to sign the questionnaires of the so-called 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia, because they do not wish to have 
anything in common with it. and they are afraid, considering how 
closely these gentlemen collaborated with the Russian Bolsheviks. 
Those who refuse to sign are falsely denounced to the U. S. and IRO 
functionaries and persecuted. On the ground of their false denunciation 
a Czech Professor of Law from Prague University was recently de- 
prived of his D.P.'s card. They are forcing refugees from Czechoslova- 
kia to sign in order to have “evidence” that a majority of refugees 
from Czechoslovakia are their adherents. 

1 can give you an example of how they deal with people who 
refuse to be their adherents. At Dijon. France, on September 7, 1950, 
Karol Vasak. a Czech lay student from Dijon University, was arrested 
by the French Police as an alleged agent of the Soviet Russian NKVD. 
His arrest caused a sensation in Dijon because Vasak was known 
as an ardent Catholic, very active in Catholic organizations. There- 
fore his case was publicized in the French press. According to the 
“Aurore” of September 12, 1950, the constable who arrested Vasak told 
that newspaper's correspondent: “Vasak is either the victim of a tra- 
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gic mistake, or he is such a dissimulator as I have never met in my 
long police service.” Thanks to some doubts which the police had, 
Vasak was not transported to Czechoslovakia, but was given the 
choice: Czechoslovakia or Algiers. Of course he chose Algiers, whither 
he was deported. Thanks to the interest of French Catholic circles his 
case was thoroughly investigated and the “Le Monde” of September 
16, 1950, published an article under the heading: “Arrest of Karel 
Vasak was a result of rivalry between Czech students.” In the mean- 
time, the French police discovered that Vasak was an ardent antt- 
Communist, and that the accusation, made against him by two other 
Czechs, was false. But false also was the statement in “Le Monde”, 
because Vasak was denounced by two adherents of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia in Washington. 

Were’ thé Sureté Nationale to go through their files, they would 
find that already in 1939 the officials of the Czechoslovakia National 
Committee of Mr. Benes had denounced all Czech and Slovakian anti- 
Communists in France to the French Police as “dangerous Communist 
agents.” This was at the time when this Czechoslovakian Committee 
was a cover-up organization for Bolshevik agents and Mr. Ripka,- in 
his office at 52 Avenus Bourdonais, Paris, was hiding an international 
Bolshevik agent, Simon Katz, who was wanted by the French police. 
After the collapse of France, the same Czechs and Slovaks, who in 
France were falsely denounced as dangerous communists, were later 
confidentially denounced in Britain by the same Benes adherents as 
Nazi agents and were imprisoned, without investigation, by the 
British. The Vasak affair in France is only a continuation of the late 
Benes’ policy: it is a policy of Czech imperialists who allied them- 
selves with the Russian Bolsheviks, adopted their methods of déceiv- 
ing the enemy, and perfected them with typical Czech thoroughness. 

On January 25, 1951, there was in Washington @ meeting of the 
so-called Council of Free Czechoslovakia, at which 17 members out of 
30 passed a vote of censure against Peter Zenkl, the National Socia- 
list chairman of the Council. Mr, Zenkl, therefore, declared that “the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia had dissolved itself and ceased to 
exist” because “the party system proved unworkable and the dele- 
gates of the political parties had been unrepresentative anyway.” This 
is the way in which Czech National Socialists understand democracy. 
Their conception of democracy does not differ from that of German 
National Socialists. Mr. Zenkl then formed a new organization, the 
Czechoslovakian National Committee. In this new Czechoslovakian 
Committee, Mr. Zenkl is obviously the chairman and° among his pro- 
minent “Cezchoslovaks” are Messrs. Papanek, Firt-Fuerth, General 
Ingr, Feierbend and the brother of the late President Benes. 

No matter what they call themselves they cannot but continue 
the policy of the late Benes in deceiving the Western public and terror. 
izing political refugees from Czechoslovakia. They can do this only 
because they are sponsored by some prominent Americans and. by 
officials of the U. S. State Department who I am sure mean well, but 
are not informed. And many disasters have happened because of the 
Policy of some. Americans who.were not informed about. Europe ‘and 
Russian Bolshevism. , “= Siac vepihe hs 

I would like to call your attention to the fact. that the activities 
of these “Czechoslovaks” are in contradiction to the U. S. principles 
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of democracy and the U. S. historical mission in the world. In spite 
of this, they are supported by American finances, they have monopoly 
in broadcasting from the WU. S., and the effect on people in Czecho- 
slovakia is an absolute failure. They have the assistance of the U. S. 
authorities in Germany and also of the IRO authorities. their organi- 
zations have the monopoly of informing the authorities of Western 
Governments about refugees from Czechoslovakia and, with their as- 
sistance, arranged the emigration to the U. S. (as well as to Australia, 
New Zealand and other countries) of people who have never been 
Czechoslovakian citizens and refugees. Therefore, I think that their 
activities deserve the attention of the United States Senate Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 


Yours faithfully, 


V. lL. BORIN. 
. . . 


WHO SAID IT? 


“CZECHS bow east POLITICALLY but west INTELLECTUALLY. 

. Not behind “Iron Curtain” — Communist police state doubted. 
. . . Soviet withdrawal seen. . . . Most observers here (in Prague) 
are inclined to doubt that Russia is going to try to develop in Cze- 
choslovakia, Austria and Germany the kind of Communist police state 
that prevails in Rumania, Bulgaria and Poland. . . . One popular 
theory in Prague is that the Russians always withdraw from the West 
sooner or later for fear of being contaminated. .. Maybe it is all 
just a dream but it is a pleasant one though anyway and the Czecho- 
slovaks nurse it jealously." — (NEW YORK TIMES, 8-5-47). 

. 


“We are neighbors of Russia. Our security policy depends upon 
Ru: . We have no choice. . . . But any statement to the effect that 
we are behind a curtain or occupied by the Russians is absolute non- 
sense. This country and its people are ABSOLUTELY DEMOCRATIC 
and we will remain so, come what may. ... We are a typical non- 
Soviet regime with no intention of so becoming. We are socialistic 
and we will develop along those lines by evolution. . But our con- 
ception of democracy remains the same now as before. . . . | am con- 
vinced that in two or three years our position will be very healthy.” 


— (Dr. Edward Benes, NEW YORK TIMES, 5-7-47). 
. 


“lam genuinely grieved when I see a country like Czechoslovakia 
lost to the democratic cause. Here is a republic — MODELLED 
AFTER AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITIONS BY MEN WHO 
LOVED FREEDOM — transformed into a totalitarian Russian satel- 
lite state. ... Most of the CZECHS don’t like it. but there is nothing 
they can do about it. Dr. Benes, the able President of the country, 
has decided that only close political and economic relations with 
Communist Russia CAN GUARANTEE Czechoslovakia’s future. . . . 
Each time we have stood up against Russia on a matter of prin- 
ciple, she has made CONCESSIONS that, from her point of view, 
were generous. 1 AM CONVINCED THAT STALIN WANTS FRIEND- 
SHIP AND COOPERATION WITH BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES.” — (H. W. Kaltenborn, Radio Broadcast. 7-6-45). 
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NO AGREEMENT WITH THE CZECHS 
DR. JOSEPH KIRSCHBAUM 


The group of Czech emigres, which still has on its program the 
‘enewal of the Versailles organization of Central Europe and thereby 
also holding its overrule over Slovakia, recently declared to the inter- 
national public that the Czechs have come to an agreement with the 
Slovaks on a joint political program. All such statements are in con- 
flict with the truth. To make it ring true, the statement was made to 
the American press by a Czech politician of Slovak origin, Dr. Juraj 
Slavik, and in other lands the same announcement was made by per- 
sons who date their political careers from 1945 — when they were 
\nexpectedly pushed to the top by a wave of collaboration with the 
Communists and then in 1948 under suspicious circumstances came to 
the western world. 

In the interest of truth and decency, it is necessary that this 
willful and conscious deception of the international public be ex- 
posed, because in politics the principle “do not resist evil" does not 
hold and silence does not remove responsibility. 


WHO CAME TO AN AGREEMENT? 


From informed places reports have become public that an agree- 
ment of a fraction of Czech emigres, headed by Dr. Peter Zenkl, was 
reached with a still smaller and politically more insignificant group 
of Slovak emigres, headed by Dr, Joseph Lettrich and Dr. John 
Pap&nek. This was painted up as an “agreement of the Czechs an: 
Slovaks.” Actually such an agreement does not exist. 

The statement that such an egreement was concluded had Ww 
other purpose, according to informed persons, than to get further 
financial aid from The National Committee for a Free Europe and the 
profongation of visitors’ viza from American authorities. This was 
pointed out very clearly by a former deputy of the Slovak Democratic 
Party, Dr. Michael Zibrin, who is very well acquainted with the 
persons and the conditions in the camp of the so-called “CZECHO- 
SLOVAK" emigration because of his long collaboration with these 
people in the Prague parliament and also in exile. 

But even if these fractions of Czech and Slovak emigres did con- 
clude an agreement and succeeded in getting Dr. Stephen Osusky 
to head the Central Committee, to designate this as an “agreement 
of the Czechs and Slovaks” with a claim to speak in the name of the 
Czech and Slovak nations, is at best an attempt to deceive the inter- 
national public. After all, the right to conclude political agreements, 
which would be. binding on Czechs and Slovaks alike, is not had by 
Dr. Zenkl’s group and is not even had by the several Slovak emigres, 
who are wandering about the western world defending the idea of a 
Czechoslovak state, because they do not represent the free will of 
the Slovak nation, but only themselves, or as Colonel Miksche so 
aptly put it last November in the World Review: “The few Slovak 
emigrants wandering about the West and advocating the idea of a 
Jzechoslovak State do not represent the free will of the Slovak people; 
hey do not represent anything but themselves.” 
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There are several thousands of each group of emigres — Slovak 
and Czech — which are represented by various political parties and 
political tendencies of the Czech and Slovak nations. Without error 
and deception it is impossible to prove by any mathematical rules 
that the Zenkl and the Lettrich groups really represent the majority 
of political representatives in the Czech and the Slovak emigration, 
and so much the less such a political representation which would 
reflect at least to a marked degree the political efforts and interests 
of the Slovaks, At the same time the adherents of these groups are 
without exception morally and politically disqualified not only in the 
eyes of the Slovaks, but even in the eyes of the Czechs. They are 
“the men who brought Communism to Czechoslovakia, who are 
sponsible for the plight of the Czech and Slovak nations” and, there- 
fore, “people are very annoyed when they hear of emigré policies 
and the Czech Rada (Council) in America” (Intelligence Digest, 
May, 1952). 

THE PROBLEM OF THE EXISTENCE OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

At the question of any kind of agreement of Czech and Slovak 
emigrant groups regarding the continued existence of CzechoSlovakia 
after the liberation of Central Burope we must, however, look from 
another angle. Does the existence of the State, which was “an arti- 
ficial product of a peaee conference — a child of propaganda — and 
50 per cent of whose inhabitants was in opposition against its ex- 
istence” (World Review), have any political motivation? 

Over 80 per cent of the Slovak emigration, and certainly no less 
of the inhabitants of Slovakia, will answer in the negative under any 
and all conditions. 

“The Slovak people are today at least to the extent of 80 per cent 
fanatically anti-Czech,” states Colonel Miksche. And even on the Czech 
side today, it is not only the group around General Lev Prehala, but 
even Prof. Bohdan Chudoba, Col. Miksche and — if we can believe the 
NEW YORKSKY DENNIK, which is the most fanatical supporter of 
the renewal of Czecho-Slovakia — even many members of the Council 
of Free Czechoslovakia place a question mark after the problem of the 
future of the CzechoSlovak Republic. Not so long ago neither Dr. 
Stephen Osuskf, nor Dr. Stransky did not deny in their written mani- 
festations that Central Europe needs a different organization than 
that given it by the Versailles statute. With the Versailles statute, 
however, logically must fall also the Czecho-Slovak State, which was 
the creation and pillar of the Versailles organization in the Danube 
Basin. 


THE SLOVAK CONCEPTION OF DANUBE COOPERATION 


No matter how much Czech or other groups might desire it, 
there can be no talk about any kind of an agreement between the 
Czechs and the Slovaks in regard to the future of both nations in the 
Czecho-Slovak State. For the overwhelming majority of the Slovak 
nation, the Czechoslovak State was a definite evolutionary station, 
after which the present Slovak generation has definitely placed a 
period. It is finished business. And that not only because Czech poli- 
ties was unjust and shortsighted toward the Slovaks in many re- 
spects, but above all else because the Slovaks know that the Czechs 
cannot guarantee their future. The contemporary Slovak generation 
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believes that economic prosperity and national security can better be 
safeguarded only in the broader framework of a Centro-European con- 
federation composed of ethnic member States and by Slovak inde- 
pendence. 

‘This conception has already been presented in detail on different 
occasions by Slovak political represenetatives; it was prompted not only 
by Slovak interests, but also by the historical development of the 
Danube Basin, its natural geopolitical laws and European interests. 
If the Czech emigration accepts this basis, certainly there shall be no 
opposition from the Slovaks to conclude a federal agreement even 
with the Czech nation, even though the Slovaks have thus far a sad 
experience with three political agreements, concluded with Czech 
politicians in the past 35 years. “Pacta sunt servanda” is something 
unknown in Czech polities as far as the Slovaks are concerned. 

Any other solution of the Slovak question than that noted here 
would have to be forced on the Slovak nation. How long would it last, 
however, in the neighborhood of Germany and Russia, and in face 
of the opposition of not only the Slovaks, but also the rest of the na- 
tions of the Danube Basin of which not a single one desires a renewal 
of the Versailles order? 

In accord with the truth, therefore, it can be said in regard to the 
new attempt of the Czech amigration to deceive the international 
public with pronouncements about an agreement between the Czechs 
and the Slovaks, that “to talk about the restoration of Czechoslovakia 
nowadays is plain nonsense” (World Review). 

. 8 


DR. BENES SOLD OUT TO THE KREMLIN 
R. UMIASTOWSKI 


(The following is an extract from the book “POLAND, RUSSIA 
AND GREAT BRITAIN 1941—1945” — a study of evidence — by R 
Umiastowski, which was published in November 1946 by Hollis and 
Carter, London. The author shows that Benes collaborated with the 
Stalinmen even against Poland.) 

* * * &* 

The results of the Moscow and Teheran Conferences and the 
subsequent resolutions concerning the territorial changes about to be 
effected, were not published and only filtered slowly through the 
Press. It was a few months before it became generally known for 
instance, that after the war Europe — not only Germany, but all 
Europe (except, perhaps, the few neutrals on her outskirts) — was to 
come under the occupation of the three Great Powers. The Russians 
were to stay in Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and in 
Germany as far as the river Oder, or perhaps the Elbe; the Ameri- 
cans would occupy Bavaria, Wurtemburg and Saxony and the British 
the remainder of Germany. It could not be clearer —- Poland after the 
war was to be in the hands of the Kremlin. 

The secret agreements at Moscow and Teheran were explained by 
the subsequent policy of the Powers, or rather by the policy of the 
Soyiets. As previously mentioned, the details of the decisions were still 
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unknown to the public, and a general anxiety as to the future of 
Europe was bound to arise among those nations concerned. Moscow 
made the first move which revealed that she had been able to gain 
a free hand in Central Europe, when she concluded a Treaty with Dr. 
Benes, as “President of Czecho-Slova! It was evident by this that 
the Kremlin was taking over the States within its sphere of influence 
as their “protector and guarantor.” 

The Czechs (a small nation numbering over seven million) had 
pro-Russian sympathies on the whole and were considered as the out- 
post of Russian imperialism in Europe and as reactionaries supporting 
‘Tsarist absolutism. 

During the First Great War, they (the Czechs) had divided their 
loyalty. Soldiers in the Austrian Army deserted en masse to the Rus- 
sians, while at home they conducted the same policy as during this 
Second Great War by professing loyalty to the occupant. 

Kenneth de Courcey, writing in the REVIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS, 
April 28, 1944, said: 

“There is, in fact, almost no resistance movement at all in Ruthe- 
nia, Slovakia, Moravia and Bohemia. The Ruthenians are... anti-Rus- 
sian. The masses in Slovakia are anti-Czech and anti-Russian. The 
attitude of the Czech population is curious. Quite a number are now 
actually serving in the German forces, viz., in the 5th and 8th Jaeger 
Divisions, the 18th Motorized Division, and the 8st, 122nd, 225th and 
290th Infantry Division. Czech industry is most effectively supporting 
the German war effort and many workers seem very much to dislike 
the idea of risking the consequences of resistance, The Czech clergy 
is largely supporting President Hacha, partly because of its anti-Rus- 
sian views and partly because it fears anti-clericalism from the radic- 
als abroad. All these facts are everywhere well-known on the Con- 
tinent, and it causes astonishment to many friends of the Allies that 
they should be so little known in Britain and America. War-Time Ra- 
tioning and Consumption, published by the Secretariat of the League 
ot Nations, Geneva, 1942, states that the inhabitants of Bohemia had 
the same ration as Germany (pp. 22-23).” 

As the favored child of the Versailles Treaty, they (the, Czechs) 
were presented with Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia, although 
these countries had neither previously belonged to, nor were united 
with Bohemia. Despite the extension towards the Bast, there was still 
no possibility of the Czechs achieving a common frontier with Russia. 

In this Second Great War, Dr. Benes, the Czech’s representative 
in the Allied camp, began his political campaign by acting in accord- 
ance with the British program for the reconstruction of Europe, 
but when Moscow became one of the Allies, he changed the course 
of his policy to flow along Soviet lines. The Czech’s federation with 
Voland, which had been patronized by Britain, was thrown into the 
waste paper basket. Dr. Benes announced his intention of shortly 
concluding a post-war pact with the Soviet Union, which meant that 
he was leaving the camp of the Western world and hitching his 
wagon to the Russian star. It was a policy which complicated the 
future situation for Central Europe, and Britain of 1942—1943 showed 
herself to be far from satisfied with the premature political solution to 
this point on the part of Russia. London was left with two alterna- 
tives; elther to allow Dr. Benes to go to Moscow and set up residence 
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there, and so lose this pawn on its chessboard, or to hold a resentful 
Czech “Provisional Government” in London until the war should fur- 
ther clarify the situation. It was indeed soon to become clear, but in 
favor of Russia. 

After the conference in Moscow, there seemed no longer any point 
in holding Dr. Benes in England when he was so anxious to offer his 
country as a vassal to Stalin. On December 12, Moscow announced 
the Treaty with Dr. Benes, in which the “close and friendly collabo- 
ration after the re-establishment of peace...” was mentioned, This 
Treaty had put Czecho-Slovakia at the mercy of Moscow to such a 
degree that the Russians did not even argue over the fate of the 
700,000 Carpathian Ruthenians in the frame of the Czecho-Slovakian 
State. Moscow, who had claimed the Polish Ruthenians on racial 
grounds as the kin of the Ukranians in the U.S.S.R., was apparently 
indifferent to this group of Ruthenian people, although the threat 
of the annexation of Carpathian Ruthenia was later to prove useful 
when the Czechs showed a reluctance to carry out the orders of the 
Kremlin, The “union” of Carpathian Ruthenia with the Soviets 
seemed hardly necessary at this point, when Dr. Benes had, in fact, 
subordinated all Czecho-Slovakia to Russia. 

The policy of Dr. Benes’ Government was a repetition on a larger 
seale of its policy during the First Great War, the most extreme 
points being more strongly underlined beneath the influence of a 
strenger Russia. Dr. Benes interpreted this policy in connection with 
Poland in his book “Smys! Ceskoslovenske Revoluce” (The Sense of 
the Czecho-Slovak Revolution) Prague 1924: 

“In a war against the Central Powers (Germany and Austria) we 
need the Poles, and the reason for this war has compelled us to recog- 
nize Poland’s rights, Endeavoring to have our rights acknowledged, 
we must acknowledge the rights of the Poles lest we ourselves morally 
lose our own. But, to give proof of our loyalty to our friends (viz., 
the Russians) we had to oppose their essential, anti-Russian policy. 
There were moments when Russia because of Poland, adopted a dan- 
gerous attitude towards the Allies. Briand had had to tear the first 
concession for Poland and Russia. In a short time, because of Poland 
and internal political reasons, the danger arose that Russia would even 
conclude a separate peace with Germany, I state impartially, that the 
Allies were inclined to solve certain questions in a manner which was 
bound not to satisfy the Poles.” 

The Russo-Benes Treaty, veiled in its vague clauses, gave little 
away. Afterwards in his message to the Czecho-Slovak State Council 
on February 3, 1944, Dr. Benes said that the time had not yet come 
to “examine concretely the matters” which were negotiated at Mos- 
cow, matters about which a “mutual understanding” had been reached. 
Amongst these “matters” was an agreement amplifying Article 4 of 
the Treaty, which had stipulated that the two Powers “shall develop 
their economic relations on the largest possible scale.” The Czecho- 
Slovak industries, mines and sources of hydraulic energy were to be 
nationalized; the Czech war industries were to work for the Russian 
and Czecho-Slovak armies; war production was to be standardized 
so that it would conform with the Russian war production; a new 
Czecho-Slovak Army was to be raised and, “in the future interests of 
Czecho-Slovakia,” organized, trained and equipped after the Red Army 
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standards. “In the interests of democracy and for the extirpation of 
German influences,” educational (political) officers were to be intro- 
duced into all units. The Czecho-Slovak currency was to be stabil- 
ized in conformity with Russia. Their railway, motor-roads and air 
lines were to be constructed to meet the economic needs of both 
countries. This Czecho-Slovakia of Dr. Benes, was to be nothing less, 
therefore, than the outpost of Russia in the center of Europe, stretch- 
ing practically as far as Bavaria. 

In the above Treaty, Moscow was also clearly expressing its inten- 
tions towards Poland. The Protocol to this pact contained the clause: 

The U.S.S.R. and the Czecho-Slovak Republic agree that, in the 
event of any third State which has common frontiers with the U. S. 
S. R., or with the Czecho-Slovak Republic... desiring to become a 
party to this agreement... it could be a tripartite agreement.” 

Moscow had no desire to make a direct proposal to the Polish 
Government, but the Soviet Press, together with the inspired World 
Press, were to publish many hints in this direction. 

On December 17, 1943, “Dziennik Polski” in London gave a semi. 
official comment on the Polish Government's attitude towards the 
Soviet-Benes Treaty, stating that: 

“Poland had not, so far, been invited to participate. She attached 
fundamental importance to having friendly relations with Russia and 
regarded them as a vital element towards a broader solution and a 
system of general security. The principles of mutual recognition of 
State sovereignty and of non-intervention in the State's affairs 
formed a basis for good neighborly relations. Principles no less im- 
portant for Poland should, however, be added to them. There were 
1, liberty, independence, and integrity of the State; 2. general security; 
3. loyalty to the alliances already concluded; 4. good-neighborly rela- 
tions with Russia; 5. cooperation between the smaller European 
States, to protect them from German hegemony.” 

Polish reluctance to become part of so vaguely worded a Pact 
which, in subsequent agreements, was to mean the absorption of 
the weaker partner, met a wave of dissatisfaction from Moscow. Dr. 
Benes’ Provisional Government was to be remolded according to the 
designs of the Kremlin, and Communist Ministers were to be intro- 
duced into the most prominent positions, In Bohemia, the concluded 
‘Treaty encountered protests, not only from the constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Hacha, which still existed, but from those people who did 
not want to change their present system of life into the Soviet 
order Slovakia quite simply recorded that Dr. Benes did not repre- 
sent their nation and had no right to conclude any agreement on her 
behalf. Such was the Statement of the Slovakian Government’ and 
analogous with it was the opinion of the Slovak National Council in 
London, as expressed in their open letter to His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Anthony Eden (January, 1944). ‘They 
state 


t is against justice and against the spirit and letter of the Atlan- 
tic Charter to bind the Slovak people by international treaties con: 
cluded in their names and on their behalf by unauthorized negotiators 
whose chief aim is to get domination over Slovakia again, In view of 
all these facts the Slovak people cannot feel themselves to be botind 
by the Treaty signed in Moscow on December 12, 1943.” ; 
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THE SECRET FUNDS OF BENES’ 
INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


‘The Archives of the Intelligence Department of any Foreign 
Office have never been accessible to any free citizen, who is the 
source of power in a free state. Not even a M.P., a representative of 
the people and a law-maker, can see them. Such a department is a 
secret room in which the power-conjurors preserve the secrets of their 
tricks. 

Twice in our lieftime this alchemist’s kitchen has been opened 
to the public. In 1917 the Russian Bolsheviks published the secret 
documents of the tzarist Foreign Office, and in 1943 the Nazis pub- 
lished all the documents relating to the secret funds of the Czecho- 
slovakian Foreign Office which, for twenty years, had as its chief 
medicine-man, the late Edward Benes. In both cases the documents 
were published for propaganda reasons by those who had come to 
power, but the action trained a spotlight on the fundamentals of 
foreign policy. He who has once had the opportunity to see into the 
secret rooms of foreign policy must for ever after be an enemy of 
so-called sovereign states and an advocate of a European Federation 
of Nations which alone could eliminate the cancer of corruption 
whose workings are carefuly concealed in the Intelligence Depart- 
ments of Foreign Offices. 

Had there been 30 million Czechs, Europe would long ago have 
belonged to them, because they are an incredibly diligent people, 
and one of the most diligent among them was their Foreign Secre- 
tary, Benes had no political conception whatever, but he was a first- 
class traveler in principles and, had his means not been so limited, 
he could have purchased at least the whole of the democratic world. 
But, fortunately for the world, there were only 8 million Czechs, and 
Benes had neither the means nor the time to bring his business to a 
successful conclusion. But what he achieved is truly remarkable. 

After the Hapsburg monarchy had been dismembered and Vienna 
had become the capital of a small Austria with 7 million inhabitants, 
the Austrian national press, whose previous market had been an Em- 
pire with 52 million inhabitants, found itself in a difficult financial 
position, Czechoslovakian foreign policy was naturally much con- 
cerned with neighboring Austria, and Benes, therefore, through me- 
diators, bought the Austrian Press concern, VERNA, which published 
two Viennese dailies, “DER WIENER TAG” and “DIE STUNDE.” 

The member of the Czechoslovakian Foreign Office responsible 
for this business was a certain OPLATKA who, in his report (official 
number 58.194/34) stated: “The morning paper ‘Der Wiener Tag’ is 
intended for people of the social democratic party and on various 
questions was often more radical than the official party press. ‘Die 
Stunde,’ on the other hand, since we took it over, has followed not 
the social democratic, but rather the bourgeois democratic line, at- 
tempting to realize a collaboration between Social Democrats and 
Christian Socialists.” 

As we can see, Benes was a well-equipped salesman of princi- 
Mes, having Marxist and Christian ideals stored in the same drawer of 
his desk. He could serve any Austrian according to his taste. But 
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whatever the Austrian believed, Mr. Benes was always behind it. 
In view of this, we can understand why, even today, some Austrian 
social democrats are firmly convinced that Benes’ followers are the 
only true representatives of Czechoslovakian democracy, while the 
editor of “Pravda” (London) is a fascist. Obviously, for the editor 
of “Pravda” was never in a position to sell the last cow of a Slova- 
kian crofter for taxes he owed to the Czechoslovakian state, or to 
invest, from the pockets of Czechoslovakian taxpayers, half-a-million 
pounds sterling in the dissemination of Marxist and Christian demo- 
cratic ideas in Vienna. 

Another country to which Benes turned his enterprising, dili- 
gent Czech spirit was Yugoslavia. The Government in Yugoslavia had 
neither time nor money to spare for its own press, since it was heavily 
engaged in supporting the foreign, and principally the French, press. 
‘Therefore, Benes, comanding much larger funds than the impover- 
ished Yugoslavian Foreign Secretary, decided to finance the pro- 
government press in Yugoslavia. He supported the Belgrade daily 
“Politika” and many local papers. 

When Mr. Soskic, owner of the opposition daily “Pravda” in Bel 
grade, had made certain whence the pro-government “Politika” re- 
ceived money, he wrote to Benes as follo 


Belgrade, le 20-XII-1931. 
A Son Excellence, 
Monsieur Ministre des Affaires Extrangeres, 
Eduard Benes, 
Prague. 


Excellence: 


A l'occasion de ces grands fetes de Noel je prends la liberté de 
de vous presenter tous mes meilleurs voeux de bonheur pour Vous 
et Votre chere Patrie. 

Aussi je Vous prie de vouloir bien me permettre que je. vous 
rappelle a Votre gentille promesse a propos de norte emprunt, 
pour leguel vous avait donné Votre parole de Grand Ami que Vous 
voulez faire tous ce qu’y est necessaire: qu’on relaise la “Pravda,” 
qui-en plein relaise et sans aucun exageration, a bien mérite de 
Votre pays fraternel. 

Cet emprunt, come j'avais l’honneur a Vous en donnes des 
renseignments precis, sera absolument assure par la hypotheque 
unique sur toute la propriété de la “Pravda” qui est évalue a 
Dinars 22,000,000 (vingt deux millions dinars) . . 


Mr. Soskic, in sending his Christmas greetings to Benes and his 
dear motherland, humbly remarked that his paper always favored 
brotherly Czechoslovakia and that he needed 22 million dinars, on 
loan, of course, but on a “security” on which obviously no one in 
Belgrade was willing to advance money. On the margin of this letter 
Benes noted: “I only said that there might be a possibility “of some 
assistance and already he writes that | promised him this loan. 
Answer him not to come to Prague.” 

But Mr. Soskic was terribly in love with Czechoslovakia and came 
in spite of Benes’ refusal, and he finally succeeded in getting 50,000 
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Ke from Benes, an assistance which was continually repeated. In 
this way the pres: .: Yugoslavia was for or against its own Govern- 
went, but always for Benes. 

The French press looms large in this business. It needs a strong 
stomach to read the reports of the Czechoslovakian Embassy in 
France. In this matter one of the moulders of French public opinion 
was Professor Fuscien Dominois. He was secretary of the “Institut 
d'Etudes Slaves” and received 4,000 frs. a month from the Czecho- 
slovakian Foreign Office, a good salary in France at that time. But 
it was never enough for M. Dominois, who bombarded his benefactor 
in Prague with demands for more money on the most ridiculous 
pretexts. He ran up debts and, when pressed by his creditors, asked 
Prague to pay them. 

One such affair was dealt with in a letter from Professor Eise- 
mann, 3. Parisian friend of Benes, to Mr. Hubert Ripka. Mr. Ripka 
occupied rather a special position, for he was entrusted with delicate 
affairs of Benes ideology. So, in a letter written in German, Professor 
Kisemann — Editor of “Le Monde Slave” — wrote to Ripka about 
one of Dominois’ affairs, about the shamelessness of his colleague 
who worked not only for Czechoslovakia, but also for Yugoslavia and, 
in spite of various sources of income, ran up new debts and pressed 
the Czechs to pay them once more. This time the sum was 20,000 frs. 
and the Czechs paid up once again. Dominois was, of course, not only 
for the Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs, but also very much for the 
Russian Bolsheviks. There was nothing surprising in that, for Rus- 
sia also is a slavonic country and the Professor, the secretary of the 
“Institut d'Etudes Slaves,” was obviously devoted to all the slaves 
who paid his debts. 

The British chapter is rather a distinguished one. Benes tried to 
make manifest in Great Britain the kindness of the Slavonic nature. 
His ambassador here was Jan Masaryk, that kind, jolly Slav and great 
democrat. He tried to help everywhere he could. For instance, he 
suggested establishing the “Allan Leeper Fund’ to educate the daugh- 
ter of the deceased Allan Leeper. In a letter of 12th February, 1935 
(official No. 1646 kab/35) it was stated: “Allan Leeper (a brother of 
Rex Leeper, assistant secretary to the Press Department of the 
Foreign Office) was the best, confidential friend (and I think, school- 
mate in Oxford) of Seton Watson. During the war he helped our ac- 
tion by memoranda which, altogether with Professor Seton Watson, he 
elaborated for Lord Grey and later for Balfour and prepared the 
conditions for a favorable solution of the Czechoslovakia question. 
He also prepared, with Seton Watson, the material for a new ar- 
rangement in Central Europe for the British delegation to the Peace 
Treaty Conference. Since 1920 he was always at our disposal in in- 
forming the British Government about Central Europe in our sense.” 

The Allan Leeper Fund was established. 


Jan Masaryk never troubled with detailed accounts of the small 
payments he made. Only for larger sums did he account and give an 
explanation. After the Munich agreement Masaryk resigned and his 
place was taken by Mr. Lisicky. He was a diligent Czech official 
who thought it his duty to make a detailed list of all payments made 
by the Czechoslovakian Embassy in London in 1938. But it is rather a 
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large list to be published in such a small paper as “Pravda” (London). 

Benes’ kindness was not confined to Europe. The Czechoslovakian 
Consul General in Sydney, Dr. Svetak, in a letter of 29th December, 
1926, informed his superiors how much he had paid to journalists 
from various Australian papers for not publishing statements unfavor- 
able to Masaryk and Benes. Normally journalists are paid for some- 
thing they publish, but Benes also paid for silence. 

In a report dated 31st December, 1931, the Czechoslovakian Con- 
sul General at Montreal, Mr. Moser, gave an account of the money he 
had paid for articles favorable to Czechoslovakia in several Canadian 
papers. All the while, Benes maintained the best connections with So- 
viet Russia and at the same time generously supported Russian emigrés 
and their anti-Soviet press. He did not spend such a vast amount 
of the Czechoslovakian taxpayers’ money -— between a half and a mil- 
lion pounds sterling every year — but he managed the spending in so 
economical and practical a way that the whole world became convinced 
that the best democracy and the greatest contemporary statesman were 
to be found in Czechoslovakia. 

All this would be obvious and natural to ardent individualists who 
consider democracy from the point of view of their private interest. 
But, unfortunately, we are living in this world together with Russian 
Bolsheviks. They can always do business with democratic individuals 
in the West, but Western democrats cannot do business with indi- 
viduals of the Bolshevik community, because there is a penalty of 
death in Soviet countries for the crime of turning political principles 
into private business. — (Czech “PRAVDA” — London — June 1951). 


LETTRICH AND THE USSR. — “Without the gigantic 
sacrifices of the friendly USSR, especially its Red Army, 
which shed its blood on the territory of the Republic for 
six months, we would not have our freedom. The Czechoslovak 
Republic — and included in it free Slovakia — without regard to any 
and all differences, never shall forget those sacrifices of the Red 
Army, of the Soviet Union and the rest of the allied nations, and just 
as certainly they shall not forget the sacrifices of the Slovak national 
insurrection. ... From this convincing experience it follows for us. 
for the government, for all political parties, and so also for the 
Democratic Party, that our most self-evident duty is to consistently 
and inexorably make politics of friendly understanding and close 
cooperation with all the victorious allied nations, above all else, how- 
ever, with our great neighbor — the largest Slovanic great power — 
the USSR, and scrupulously avoid everything which could in’ any 
manner hinder our efforts to attain these high Ideals. If we want 
to permanently hold on to our hard-earned freedom, and state inde- 
pendence and guard against possible-future plots, we must depend 
on the USSR, which fully respects our independence and has no other 
demand on us than that we have a truly democratic government, 
whose policy will not be in conflict with Soviet interests, that. we 
have order. in a word, that Czechoslovakia be a strong and -con- 
solidated State.” — (Dr. Joseph Lettrich, GAS, 5-16-46). 
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THE FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
DR. JOSEPH KIRSCHBAUM 


By the merits of some political institutions of the United States, 
of which the best known is the National Committee for a Free Europe, 
there began, over a year ago a large and costly campaign in the 
interest of democracy in central and eastern Europe, which up to that 
time had been dominated by Moscow and the communist regimes 
installed by it. The action certainly is most welcome, because it means 
not only the strengthening of the political forces which are fighting 
in the individual countries behind the Iron Curtain, in the shadow 
ot the gallows and concentration camps, a heroic fight for the free; 
dom and democratic future of their own nations, but also it is sup- 
posed to bring the concepts of the democratic way of life into the 
souls of nations which thus far have always lived under regimes 
as suited the great power that ruled over the eastern part of 
Europe — never, however, under a real democratic regime. 

“Bad administration and ignorant and irresponsible ruling class,” 
according to Hugh Seton-Watson, “finally destroyed all hope of real 
Democracy in Eastern Europe between the wars..." — (Eastern 
Burope Between the Wars, pg. 154, 265-266), 

Let us allow, however, that the opinion of Seton-Watson is a bit 
too severe, even then the sad fact remains that the nations of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe were not given the opportunity to live under 
a rule of democratic regimes long enough so that at least in one 
generation democratic principles could take root and give rise to 
democratic traditions. Attempts to install democratic regimes after the 
first World War ended in a very short time in dictatorships either of 
groups or of individuals (Poland in 1926, Yugoslavia in 1929, and 
later, but before World War II, Rumania, Bulgaria and Austria). In 
Czechoslovakia, which formally preserved a democratic facade, but 
in fact was in a very large measure a democracy “only for the 
Czechs,” as Robert Ingrim stated in his book “After Hitler Stalin?” 
~- or as Dr. Milan HodZa admitted more delicately in his book “Feder- 
ation in Central Europe”: “it also had a substantial share of errors.” 

Democracy, therefore, has only a few traditions in eastern 
Europe, but the ground is, nevertheless, favorable for it, inasmuch as 
the social structure and spiritual traditions of the central European 
nations rest on principles that are favorable to democracy. 

The success of the efforts of the West, and especially the success 
of the action which is being unfolded by the National Committee for 
a Free Europe which apparently aims to gain the central European 
nations for democracy and the fight for it, depends, nevertheless, on 
the fulfillment of certain basic psychological suppositions, which are: 


1. Every nation of central and east Europe must be addressed 
in its own tongue and in the spirit of its traditions and its men- 
tality; : 

2. The campaign for democracy must not be misused for the re- 
novation of such political formations which the majority of its in- 
habitants do not desire. 
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3. The central European nations should not be addressed by per- 
sons, who, rightly or not. are regarded in the eyes of the individual cen- 
tral European nations as responsible for their tragic situation be- 
cause of their collaboration with communism. 

4, These nations must see a chance of real democracy and’ real 
freedom in their countries. 

The fulfillment of these conditions for the success vi the cam- 
paign for democracy in central Europe is demanded not only to cap- 
ture the good will of the central European nations, but isc [or 
reasons which are deeply rooted in the views and convictions of the 
individual nations of central and eastern Europe: in their political 
aspirations and also in no small measure in their historical reminis- 
cences and resentments. 

Many of the central European nations throughout whole gener- 
ations often fought bloody battles to preserve their national identi- 
ties and their languages and, therefore, the question of “who speaks 
to them in what language” is all the more sensitive with them than 
political circles of the West, often only superficially and tendenctous- 
ly acquainted with the problems of eastern Europe, can realize. Re- 
gardless of the fact whether any one agrees with this or not, it re- 
mains an indisputable fact that nationalism today is evidently more 
than ever before the most powerful political force in eastern 
Europe and is more insistently striving for priority before historical 
considerations which have been reduced to absurdity by new events. 

Furthermore, there is also the fact that for every central Euro- 
pean nation the climax of its political aspirations is political inde- 
pendence and equality, also that these nations are convinced that it is 
only on the basis of democracy that they can claim equality and inde- 
pendence. 

To gain the central European nations for the fight against the 
enemy — who on the least expression of resistance answers with 
gallows, bullets, jails and deportations — political realism therefore 
demands that the feelings and thoughts of the central Buropean 
nations be respected and that they be convinced about the fulfillment 
of their national aspirations in a manner which they can understand, 

To speak of the individual nations of central Burope in a 
language which necessarily reminds them of an unhappy Past, to 
speak to them about democracy by means of people, who in a large 
measure caused the present tragic situation in the individual central 
Buropean countries and are at the same representatives of regimes 
and state formations which evoke only resentments, cannot be re- 
garded as an act either politically wise or leading to success. Such a 
campaign could evoke in the central European nations the idea that it 
is concerned only with the restoration of regimes and formations 
which existed in central Europe before the communist aggression and 
which, in a large measure, were neither democratic nor desirable. 

The choice of representatives of the various nations is unfor- 
tunate. In the case of the Czech and Slovak representatives especially, 
it has been most unfortunate. They are not the choice of the peoples 
concerned, hence cannot truly represent them. Their past is tainted 
with lack of political honor, imperialistic designs and collaboration 
with communism. To present such people as “representatives” of their 
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respective nations means a sad lack ‘of knowledge or just plain decep- 
tion. It certainly is not wise or tactful to place before the microphone 
individuals who, after the “liberation” of 1945, collaborated as tellow- 
travelers with the Soviet occupation forces in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and helped to break the moral resistance of their 
peoples. _ 

To die and. expose oneself to the danger of gallows and concen- 
tration camps certainly cannot be expected under such circumstances 
trom central European nations, even though we speak to them about 
democracy for which they erave. The great idea of democratic free- 
doms} respect for the human person and individual rights sounds 
ironical when it issues from the mouths of people who together with 
the communists voted the laws to establish concentration camps, sup- 
pressed freedom of the press, retreated cowardly to communist ag- 
gression for fear of losing their own careers or property, and also 
had a part in other crimes of post-war regimes in the states of 
eastern Europe. 

The campaign for democracy in central and eastern Europe can 
be successful only if it shall not use and feature people who com- 
promised with collaboration with communism, but shall engage rep- 
resentativés without chauvinistic and imperialistic tendencies who are 
tighting for such a democratic order in central Europe, in which every 
nation would enjoy equality and freedom and also would have safe- 
guarded its own security from outside attacks. 

ei Tetake 


WHO SAID IT? 


“And what could the Czechs expect from their imperialists, from 
the followers of the late Bene’? Should they risk their lives for an- 
other Government constituted abroad — an exiled Government which, 
in 1945, in collaboration with the Bolsheviks, murdered thousands of 
Czechs on the pretext that they were Nazi collaborators? Should the 
same people, installed once more by a foreign power, massacre more 
thousands of Czechs as Bolshevik collaborators? Should the Czechs 
rise up and die for Mr. Ripka, who, during the war, told them from 
London that Russian Bolshevism is a continuance of Christianity?... 
Americans selling democracy in this way are doing very bad busi- 
ness.” — (The Czech “PRAVDA,” — London, June 1951). 
. 

“We Slovaks and Czechs also want to add our bit of joy to this 
great holiday of the USSR.... In honor of the USSR our flags 
wave on our homes and in his heart every loyal citizen of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic loves to remember our closest eastern neighbor, our 
{riend and loyal ally to whom we are bound with deepest gratitude... 
And, finally, we are aware of the fact that it was the soldier of the 
USSR who de facto liberated us on our territory. The chairman of the 
Constitutional National Assembly, Mr. David, in his speech on the oc- 
casion of the great holiday of the USSR quoted the words of Joseph 
Holeéek, the Czech writer, that “a Czech will actually be free only 
when the Russian soldier walks through the streets of Prague.” — 
(Charles HuSek. Editor of CAS, the official organ of Lettrich’s Demo- 
cratic Party, November 7, 1947.) 
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INDEPENDENT SLOVAKIA SHOULD NOT HAVE 
BEEN DESTROYED 


BLUNDERING POLICIES RESPONSIBLE FOR TERRIBLE PLIGHT 
OF SLOVAKS AND OTHER IRON CURTAIN COUN- 
TRIES.... TRUE REPRESENTATIVES OF SLOVAK 
NATION SHOULD BE HEARD AND RECOGNIZED. 


(Speech of the Hon. Charies J. Kersten, Delivered at the Conference 
of Americans of Slovak descent sponsored by the Slovak League of 
America, May 23, 1952, Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.) 


The Slovak League of America, a civic and cultural organization 
founded in 1907 by Americans of Slovak descent, has made some fine 
contributions to the American way of life. And so have the Slovak 
organizations affiliated with it. 1 am perfectly satisfied that the peo- 
ple in the League and the organizations affiliated with it are God- 
fearing people, loyal citizens of the United States of America, who are 
ready and willing to make any sacrifice for the welfare and security 
of our Country. I appreciate the fact that Americans of Slovak de- 
scent are interested in the fate of the nation from which they are de- 
scended, because it is only natural that they should be. 

The terrible plight of the Slovak nation today just as that of 
other nations of Central and Eastern Europe who had been “liber- 
ated” in 1945 -- is In a large measure due to the blundering, undemo- 
eratic policies adopted and prosecuted and the secret agreements con- 
cluded by men of so-called democratic governments. Our Government, 
or more correctly the present Administration in Washington, cannot 
escape its measure of responsibility for the inhumanities suffered by 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain And since the present Adminis- 
tration in Washington has initiated a campaign of truth to offset the 
vicious campaign of lies of the Soviet Union, let us be* honest with 
ourselves and the rest of the world and admit that it was morally 
wrong and contrary to every democratic and Christian principle to 
surrender the Slovaks and the other peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe to the men of the Kremlin. 

Representatives of the Slovak League ot America made many trips 
to Washington to visit people in the present Administration:and tell 
them the truth about the Slovak nation, about the righteous struggle of 
the Slovak people for freedom and independence. Evidently it availed 
them nothing. Despite the claim of our State Department that the 
United States has never opposed the aspirations of any people in 
Europe to determine by their own free choice the state or form of 
political organization under which they wished to live. the fact is that 
the present Administration never recognized or respected the right 
of self-determination in the case of the Slovak people. If it did, the 
independent Republic of Slovakia, established by the Slovak people 
through their duly elected representatives on March 14, 1939, would 
not have been wantonly destroyed in 1945 with the help of our Ad- 
ministration! 

The Slovak Republic was recognized by 27 various governments, 
including the governments of Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
Why was it not recognized by the Government: of the United States 
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of America? It was not recognized, because F. D. Roosevelt and his 
Administration believed Dr. Edward Benes, the leader of the Czech 
National Socialists and resigned president of Czecho-Slovakia, who was 
violently opposed to Slovak freedom and independence. And the 
present Administration still favors the followers of Benes, many of 
whom were members of Gottwald’s regime and, therefore, collabo- 
rated with the Reds in the Prague Government. Birds of a feather 
flock together! No matter what the circumstances under which the 
Slovaks gained their independence, the Republic of Slovakia never 
should have been destroyed against the will of the Slovak people. 


The right of political asylum has always been regarded as some- 
thing sacred by the people of the United States. Why was this right 
violated by our Administration in the case of Dr. Joseph Tiso, pre- 
sident of the Slovak Republic? Did our State Department do the human 
thing, did it act in accordance with Christian and democratic prin- 
ciples when it ordered our Army to surrender Tiso to his political 
enemies — and certain death? The Slovak League of America, repre- 
senting the overwhelming majority of organized Americans of Slovak 
descent, protested strongly against the order, but this again availed it 
nothing. Then it requested the present occupant of the White House 
to protest against the hanging of Tiso, but even this decent thing he 
refused to do. 

Since the calamity of 1945, the present Administration has con- 
sistently ignored the just demands of Americans of Slovak descent to 
grant a hearing to Slovak patriots, the true representatives of the 
Slovak nation. But it did give ear and aid to the Slovak renegades 
and others from Czecho-Slovakia who always were and still are op- 
posed to Slovak freedom and independence. You can find them in the 
VOICE OF AMERICA and other government agencies; and these 
Slovak renegades and enemies of Slovak freedom and independence, 
mind you, are being paid with your money, with the money of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

It is high time that people in government and the general public 
of the United States realize at long last something that the Czechs 
and Slovaks themselves have known for centuries, that is, that the 
Czechs never were, are not, and do not want to be Slovaks — and the 
Slovaks never were, are not, and do not want to be Czechs. This has 
been clearly demonstrated by the two nations especially during the 
past 34 years, that is since the establishment of Czecho-Slovakia, Why, 
then, should the present Administration, or any administration for 
that matter, insist that the Slovak nation and the territory it has 
inhabited for the past 1500 years must continue to be exploited by 
another nation? Such a policy certainly is not in accord. with our be- 
liefs and is absolutely opposed and contrary to all Christian and demo- 
cratic principles. In short it is immoral and criminal. 

You, my fellow-citizens, and your organizations have been slighted 
and insulted for many years by people in Government who are sup- 
posed to represent you. Your people in Slovakia in all their history 
have never suffered more than they have since their “liberation” by 
Benes and the Red armies in 1945. Of course, it never should have 
happened, just as it should not have happened to the Poles, the 
Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Estonians, Latvians, and many others. But 
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the fact is that it did. All because of the blundering policies of govern 
ments, inciuding our own. 

The Slovaks have ever opposed Communism; and they strongly 
resist it today. Slovakia should not have been wantonly destroyed, 
because it could have served us in good stead today on the side of 
the democratic world. It is in the interest of America that all nations 
of the earth, including the Slovak nation, have the right to self- 
determination and, if they so desire, to be free and independent. It {s 
in the interests of justice and peace that even the Slovak nation be 
free to choose the form of government under which it shall live, so 
that the Slovaks, too, might enjoy the blessings of a government of 
their own people, by their own people, and for their own people. 

My dear people, during the past two decades the people in Ameri- 
can Government — and I mean specifically our administrations — 
have wandered far from the straight and narrow path of righteous- 
ness, the road marked out by our Constitution and the Ten Com- 
mandments. You can help right the situation in November. For the 
sake of America and for the sake of the nation you are descended 
frum, see to it that you do! 


eo ee 
WHO SAID IT? 


“The days of Soviet Russia’s exclusion from Europe's affairs are 
over and, let us hope, will never return. It has not been an easy task 
to bring three great powers into collaboration and to the point of pre- 
senting a common war front against the common German enemy. 
But in London, Washington, and Moscow, there are leaders who are 
hold in enterprise, broad in their range of perception, supported 
by powerful opinion, and eager to face every change that may help 
ns to banish the specter of war from our continent. ... We are in a 
certain sense, a link between Europe and the East. We can never be 
‘uly western or only eastern. Nothing now will prevent the Saviet 
Union from playing its part as a great power in Europe's affairs. 
Sut this certainly does mean that the Soviet Union intends .o domin- 
ate Europe. It was not for such a purpose that Marshal Stalin met 
President Roosevelt and Churchill in Teheran’ — (Edward Bene, 
London, 2-29-44). 


“We believe that freedom and the independerc: of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic are guaranteed by the alliance wit! the great Union 
of Soviet Socialist Reriblics and the rest of the Slovanic nations 
who, finally, found themselves and established an association of 
Slovanic blood. This is our unalterable belief, enrooted in our minds 
and hearts; it is not the result of a temporary world constellation, but 
the result of the historic mission of the Slovanic nations. Just as our 
loyalty to the Republic is not to be abandoned in good or bad times, 
just’ so do we comprehend also our loyalty to our great ally, and 
various ideologies cannot stand in the way of that loyalty.” — (Ing. 
K. Filo, Deputy of Lettrich's Demorratic Party, in the Prague Par- 
liament. uccording to CAS of December 16,. 1947.) 


YOU CAN LEARN SLOVAK 


as easily as you can any other modern language. Slovak 
should be a MUST for students of Slovanic languages, 
because it is the simplest of all of them and a KEY to 
all of them. Prove it to yourself with the most scholarly 
text on Slovak, the 


SLOVAK LESSONS 


A practical study of the Slovak Grammar, 92 
lessons, 400 pages; exercises in Slovak and English; 
English-Slovak and Slovak-English vocabulary. Hard 
cover, bound in cloth, $3.50 


HROBAK’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY — the best and 
most complete dictionary of its kind; 702 pages with a 
brief sumary of the Slovak Grammar. Hard cover, bound 
in cloth, $4.00 


THE SLOVAKS, by Peter P. Yurchak, should be read by 
all students interested in the history and traditions of 
the Slovak nation; 312 pages, hard cover, bound in cloth 
— $3.00; paper cover — $2.00 


SKETCHES FROM SLOVAK HISTORY 


by Joseph Skultéty, translation by O. D. Koreff; 
a documented refutation of several errors pro- 
pagated by writers and historians; 229 pages, hard 
cover, bound in cloth — $2.00; paper cover $1.00. 


Order from: 


P. A. HROBAK 
Box 150 Middletown, Pa. 
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